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THE PLACE OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE 


By NortH CALLAHAN 


For quite some time the center of American 
literary interest has been in the South. No com- 
petent critic will deny that much of our best writ- 
ing of late years has come from below the prover- 
bial Mason and Dixon line. Since winning the 
Nobel Prize, William Faulkner has been so dis- 
sected to see what makes him tick, that anything 
more in this direction would appear to be neces- 
sarily an autopsy. 

It is extremely hard for some critics to under- 
stand how anyone from the “sleepy Southland” 
could possibly produce great literature, and a few 
die-hards continue to doubt that such writing has 
yet come from the leisurely land of magnolias. 
Such critics seem still to be lingering within the 
roseate aura of a flowering New England which 
had no serious competition from “down yonder.” 

During the past quarter of a century, best-seller 
lists have been dominated by Southern writers, 
and this so-called phenomenon has been the sub- 
ject of great speculation, especially among those 
doubting Thomases who ordinarily associate the 
South with illiteracy, malaria and slow-pokiness. 
Articles, volumes and broadcasts pour out upon 
the subject, while in the meantime, Robert Penn 
Warren, Eudora Welty, Erskine Caldwell and 
others continue to produce written works of varied 
value but constant volume. 

In trying to diagnose the Southern rash of 
writings, the critics take into account the mind 
and philosophy of the South; the history of the 
region; the ever-recurring effects of the Civil 
War, which has, in itself, become the subject of 
an increasing array of books, movies, and Round 
Tables ; the economic and social life of the South 
and its contrast with the golden days of yester- 
day’s rural-England-style aristocracy ; and the in- 
fluence of the Negro on Southern literature and 
language. 

The result of this many-faceted investigation 
has brought no definite conclusion on why the 
South is producing great literature. A close hint 
is made by Malcolm Cowley who has recently 
stated that “the once-Confederate states, with 
less than one-fourth the population of the nation 


. . . produce more than their share of the Amer- 
ican stories that we remember.” The main reason 
this is so, Cowley believes, is that Southern life 
is more leisurely and therefore “much more con- 
versational than life in the North. .. . If many 
Southerners write well, that is partly because 
Southerners as a type are good talkers.” 
2 

One Puase of the Southern literary advance 
which has received little national attention is the 
commendable activity of Southern people in com- 
memorating their literary figures. Birthplaces 
are being preserved, monuments erected and such 
worthy organizations as the Thomas Wolfe Me- 
morial Association have come into active being. 
This organization was founded in Asheville in 
1948 and was immediately chartered by the far- 
seeing officials of the State of North Carolina. 
It was the outgrowth of a fermenting interest 
among the local people in materially perpetuating 
the memory of their most famous literary citizen. 
Guided by such able and appreciative leaders as 
James W. Atkins of Gastonia, the aims of the 
Association include Wolfe memorial scholarships 
and an arts center. The Wolfe home was pur- 
chased from the heirs in 1949 and is now open 
to the public. 

Neither must it be lost sight of that many ad- 
vances in other than literary fields have gone 
hand in hand with the ascent of the Southern 
pen, often the social changes being closely re- 
lated to incisive writing. For example, George 
Washington Cable of Louisiana was probably the 
sharpest critic of the convict lease system, al- 
though he is, of course, primarily known as a 
novelist of Creole life. Cable had made an early 
study of jails in New Orleans and became so inter- 
ested, that in the Century Magazine in 1884, he 
blasted the convict system of no less than ten 
Southern states. The writer protested that the 
convict lease system made for bad prison manage- 
ment, caused the sentences to result in heavier 
punishment than the court verdicts contemplated, 
and was responsible for excessive deaths and 
escapes among the prisoners. 
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Cable fervently believed in increasing the educa- 
tion of Negroes and did not think it was fair 
to curtail any man’s vote and at the same time 
not allow him the fullest educational facilities. 
The writer also viewed with much alarm the 
growing factory system in the South and ques- 
tioned the contribution of material progress to 
American culture, a prophetic query indeed. 

Walter Hines Page of North Carolina used a 
Raleigh newspaper to expound his social, educa- 
tional and political views. Later in New York, to 
where he moved, he continued to push his theories 
through newspaper and magazine writings, his 
chief ideas being that education was the one sal- 
vation for the South, regardless of race or class. 
He saw the young Southerners who agreed with 
him as the saviours of their section, and highly- 
beneficial to the whole nation as well. 
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THat CoLor?ut Southern muckraker, Thomas 
IX. Watson of Georgia, though best known for 
his political activities, put out Tom Watson's 
Magazine in the early 1900’s, which soon had 
wide circulation. On its editorial pages, the rail- 
roads and other “‘special interests” were flayed 
with billingsgate. The Northern railroads, said 
Watson, piundered the South as much as did 
General Sherman, neglecting their equipment and 
roads and abusing their workmen and_stock- 
holders. So the South has had its own vigorous, 
literary reformers, something which is too often 
lost sight of. 

It has been well pointed out by Howard Odum 
that in the first half of the twentieth century, 
the South contributed over 5,000 books, or an 
average of 100 a year, to the reading public. Of 
these, 1,000 were books of fiction, 500 were biog- 
raphy, 400 poetry and 125 drama. Odum con- 
cludes that no other region of the United States, 
the Northeast, the Midwest, the Northwest or 
Far West has produced an equal amount of good 
literature in that period. 

There has always been a rich field for expres- 
sion in the South, but it has taken the last decades 
to bring this expression to full literary flower. 
Just as time is taken out from work for a soft 
drink in the morning or afternoon, so there is 
time for reflection in the South, and this has 


shown in its literary output. The Southland, as 
a college classmate of mine aptly put it, is a 
place of “easier living.” The South has always 
expressed itself richly in its folklore and now is 
doing as nobly in its literature. The endless war 
with nature, the early struggle for the frontier, 
the landed heritage of the people and the mild- 
ness of the climate—all these are factors in the 
Southern tradition. 

The cosmopolitanism which has lately char- 
acterized the South has been urged on by such 
dynamic elements as the TVA in the Tennessee 
Valley and the movement of industry from the 
Northeast southward. As a result, the tempo there 
beats faster, Southern traffic is more swift and 
crowded and much of the once-agrarian country- 
side now is dotted with towering smokestacks and 
structures. A jarring new note has been added to 
a way of life already quickened by the aftermath 
of two world wars. Once we who had gone from 
the South could go home again and for a time 
be part of the older ways; but now Chattanooga 
is all too much like New York. This change has 
been well expressed by new writers such as 
Wilma Dykeman and Harnett Kane. 
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THERE Are several Souths actually, and the 
literature is varied accordingly. There was—and 
still is—a South of soft sunlight and mellow moon 
over the cotton fields. But more dominant is the 
industrial scene. The mountains of East Tennes- 
see and Western North Carolina are as different 
in their culture from the deltas of Arkansas and 
Mississippi as the Northeastern United States is 
from the Southwest. Here and there on the 
mountains or the deltas, we find a culture hardly 
touched, but in most of the South, the mark of 
modern progress is upon all, and the old South 
lives mostly in the minds of imaginative writers. 
One thing, however, all Southerners seem to 
have in common: they resent a person who has 
a high-and-mighty attitude just because he comes 
from the North. 

The first modern war was fought in the South. 
The terrible impact of the Civil War Between 
the States is still felt. Many of its battles are 
still fought, in retrospect, but with real pain. For 
a long time, the prevalent historical viewpoint 
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alternated between Northern and Southern, de- 
pending upon the era and its leading historians. 
As of this time, it appears that the most eminent 
historians have taken the most appreciative view 
since 1865 of the Southern cause and its raison 
d'etre. However, there are still blind spots, such 
as Vicksburg where Grant is given an undue edge 
over General Pemberton, which need to be re- 
appraised. Gettysburg and Chicamauga have 
never been adequately explained, and we still have 
a contest between glorifying Lee and memorializ- 
ing Grant. That this conflict has been the most 
significant event in Southern history and literature 
may be judged by the incomparable interest in 
the book and movie of “Gone With the Wind.” 
And this war bids fair to fill our bookshelves for 
many years to come. 


In a less serious if yet important vein, there 
has existed an argument ever since the book and 
play appeared over whether there really are such 
people as those in “Tobacco Road.” We would 
like to hope there are not. Certainly as one who 
lived in and near Georgia for years, I never ob- 
served such characters. But to many outside per- 
sons, especially with the segregation question 
growing in intensity, Georgia folks are Jeter 
Lesters. Caldwell said that these characters were 
not necessarily Southern but might be found in 
any part of the country. Certainly, the popularity 
of this author’s works would attest to some univer- 
sal flavor which he has uncovered, although he 
has lived outside the South longer than he ever 
did in it, and in this latter period has written 
most of his works. His quality, however, es- 
pecially his humor, is essentially Southern. 
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It Is Not always easy to determine whether or 
not a writer is Southern, even when he is w riting 
about the South. For instance, after my book, 
Smoky Mountain Country, was published, the 
president of the publishing company, Charles H. 
Duell, received an irate letter from a man in 
Asheville wanting to know why “a Yankee” had 
written such a book about that region—that even 
his first name was North (a family name, by the 
way). Mr. Duell replied that the writer had 
been “born and reared just about a hundred miles 
South of where you are.” 


To discerning critics such as Oscar Cargill, 
who have studied Thomas Wolfe most closely, 
it is apparent that what has been hailed as his 
universal quality is nevertheless subjective. Al- 
though Wolfe traveled far, at heart and in his 
rhapsodic writings, he was still a local boy always 
yearning to go home. John S. Terry, long a 
personal friend of Wolfe, told me not long before 
the author’s death, that as he sat at his large 
table scribbling odd phrases upon small pieces 
of paper and throwing them on the floor for the 
maid to pick up and assemble in a basket in the 
morning, that Wolfe was always homesick; that 
though Wolfe wanted to love all women and drink 
deep of life everywhere, he was basically a regional 
writer who never really left home. 

One has only to look long at the mountains 
which picturesquely hem Asheville in to imagine 
that in them is a bigness like Wolfe, great and 
expansive and world-wide in their timeless sug- 
gestion. “That was the South,” George Webber 
says, “that they did not know but that all of 
the people somehow remembered.” 

Thomas Wolfe could no more comprehend and 
encompass his surroundings than he could him- 
self; but he made a mighty effort which will live 
longer than many more-finished projects. In a 
bizarre sort of way, his was a Southern univer- 
sality, even though his violence, his wildness and 
his yearning expressed in his surging thoughts 
often defy characterization. He did not evade 
any aspect of life which he encountered, and thus 
he gave a distinctive quality to his writings and 
to the South about which he wrote. He accepted 
death and contemplated it and all too soon realized 
it. And like Faulkner and Hemingway, he saw 
death not so much as the end of the existence of 
man, as its climax. 


Such qualities give to Southern writers a depth 
often overlooked by those who do not understand 
it. If there is a common quality in Southern 
literature of the last half-century, perhaps it is 
its strong tie between the roots of the past and 
the promise of the present and future. This is a 
quality which the whole world appears to be seek- 
ing, an ideal sought so that the cherished hope 
of what we mean in time and space can be realized. 








HARNETT T. KANE, New Orleans Author 
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By Tittman L. Martin 


Considering that Harnett Thomas Kane, the 
well-known New Orleans author, has just writ- 
ten me a wonderful congratulatory letter about 
my Eudora Welty article in the September issue 
of the SourHeRN OBSERVER, and that he has long 
been one of my personal favorites among the 
present day writers, I regret that I know little 
about him. He was born in Louisiana in 1910 
and is presently living at 5919 Freret Street, New 
Orleans. And the fact that he has written so 
much on subjects of direct interest to Mississippi- 
ans has caused most readers of that state to be- 
lieve him our property, bought-and-paid-for. 
Louisianan or not, he is an honorary Mississippian 
too. I do believe that my list of Mr. Kane’s books 
to date is fairly complete, and I have a few of 
his articles to cite as examples. 

Louisiana: A Guide to the State (Hastings, 
1941), one of the American Guide series, is an 
illustrated account of life in Louisiana. 

Louisiana Hayride: The American Rehearsal 
for Dictatorship, 1928-1940 (Morrow, 1941) is 
a well illustrated and indexed account of the 
Huey Pierce Long regime in Louisiana politics, 
and how “the boys” fared after Long’s assassina- 
tion. 

The Bayous of Louisiana: illustrated with 
drawings by Tilden Landry and photographs 
(Morrow, 1943) is a very colorful profile of the 
“Cajun” folk, descendants of the Acadians of 
Nova Scotia depicted in Longfellow’s “Evange 
line,” who now live along the Louisiana Gulf 
Coast west of the Mississippi River. The book 
gives interesting sidelights on their history, leg 
ends, and customs, as Mr. Kane recorded them 
when he revisited the region. 

Deep Delta Country (Duell, 1944), is an out 
standing volume in the American Folkways series 
edited by Erskine Caldwell. It is a leisurely fact- 
study of the delta area of Louisiana which lies 
south of New Orleans (not to be confused with 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta which, according to 
David Cohn, begins.in the lobby of the Peabody 
Hotel in Memphis and ends on Catfish Row, in 
Vicksburg, Mississippi). This region, the true 


Delta of the Mississipp., is the home of the 
Louisiana French people and the French influence 
still persists, but the many other nationalities who 
have come in have made for a cosmopolitan out- 
look and relaxed mores. 

Plantation Parade; The Grand Manner in 
Louisiana; illustrated with photographs by Chet 
Kellogg and others ; end-papers by Tilden Landry 
(Morrow, 1945), is another intimate study of 
the gracious Louisiana plantation civilization of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. The book is well 
indexed and contains a good bibliography for 
those inclined to further reading on the subject. 

New Orleans Woman: A Biographical Sketch 
of Myra Clark Gaines (Doubleday, 1946); Sun 
Dial Press reprint, n.d.) is usually classed by 
librarians as a historical novel, since the story is 
presented in fictional form. However, as in all of 
his books, it is evident that Mr. Kane spent a 
tremendous amount of time in gathering and 
assimilating fact material in order to write it. 
The historic facts, then, can be relied on as ac- 
curate. The book is based on one of the most 
sensational, perhaps notorious, trials ever before 
the American courts. To secure her legal rights 

-or that is, to establish her rights—Myra (Mrs. 
Edmund Pendleton Gaines) fought one of the 
longest and most violent battles in American legal 
history, she and her attorney, the distinguished 
Louisianan, Franklin Perrin, being dragged from 
New Orleans to Washington, from the Civil 
courts to the Supreme Court and back again, in- 
volving millions of dollars and much historical 
property of the old city of New Orleans. The 
book, in a condensed version, appeared in Ommni- 
book (February, 1947), pages 1 to 42. 

Natchez on the Mississippi (Morrow, 1947) is 
a fine, beautifully illustrated book capturing the 
history and legend of one of America’s most 
romantic cities. ‘Natchez Pilgrimage,” pages 
336 to 348 of this work, was reprinted on pages 
158 to 163 of Sidewalks of America; edited by 
Benjamin Albert Botkin (Bobbs, 1954). 

Bride of Fortune: A Novel Based on the Life 
of Mrs. Jefferson Davis (Doubleday, 1948 is. a 
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fictionized account of the meeting, courtship and 
marriage, life together, of Jefferson Davis and 
Varina Howell. For this poignant life of the 
Natchez belle who became First Lady of the 
Confederate States of America, Mr. Kane did 
long and painstaking research among primary 
sources. Doubtless some of his material is based 
on legend and tradition, but in the main it must 
be looked on as factual, even if fictionally treated. 


Gentlemen, Swords and Pistols (Morrow, 
1951), is the rich and vivid story of duelling in 
the South in the 19th century, giving accounts 
of the duels of many famous and near-famous 
leaders in the social and professional life of the 
South at that time. The book is indexed, and 
there are chapter heads by Ralph Ray. 

The Scandalous Mrs. Blackford, by Mr. Kane 
and Victor Leclerc (Messner, 1951) is a romantic 
novel based on the life of Harriet Blackford of 
Philadelphia and her scandalous love affair with 
Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia. It is the almost 
incredible story of a woman’s rise from the 
bordellos to royalty. 

Dear Dorothy Dix: The Story of a Compas- 
sionate Woman, by Mr. Kane and Ella Bentley 
Arthur (Doubleday, 1952), concerns Elizabeth 
Meriwether Gilmer, the Clarksville, Tennessee 
woman who moved to Pass Christian, Mississippi, 
and from there to New Orleans, to become na- 
tionally famous for her syndicated advice-to-the- 
lovelorn column “Dear Dorothy Dix” in the New 
Orleans Picayune and other papers all over the 
country, as well as for numerous books on marital 
happiness. The odd and touching part of the 
story is, that Miss Dix’s own married life was 
a tragedy, her husband being a helpless invalid 
for many years. 

Pathway to the Stars (Doubleday; 1950; Lon- 
don: P. Davis, 1952) is another biographical 
novel, about John McDonough and the two re- 
markable women in his life in colorful old New 
Orleans of the 18th century. This seems to me 
to be by far the best available book about Mc- 
Donough (or McDonogh), a prominent figure in 
New Orleans history, although William Allen 
has one titled Life and work of John McDonogh 
( Baltimore : Friedwald, 1886), now of course out- 
of-print ; Willson Whitman’s Contradance (1930) 








is a novel based on McDonogh; and he appears 
as a minor character in such novels as John 
O’Hara’s The Unhallowed Years. 

Lady of Arlington: A Novel Based on the 
Life of Mrs. Robert (Edward) Lee (Double- 
day, 1953) is about Mary Custis, who became 
the wife of the Southern hero general, Robert E. 
Lee. This book, sold 42,000 copies in slightly 
more than a year. 

Queen New Orleans: City by the River (Mor- 
row, 1949; Louisiana Purchase edition, 1953) is 
a step-by-step presentation of the city’s history 
up to the present; a complete city guide telling 
tourists what to see, where and what to eat, etc.; 
and a treatise on customs and folklore. It is in- 
dexed and beautifully illustrated. “The Saints 
in New Orleans,” pages 310 to 311, and 
“Sazerac,” page 320, were reprinted on pages 7 
and 143-144 of Sidewalks of America; edited by 
Benjamin A. Botkin (Bobbs, 1954). 

Spies for the Blue and the Gray (Hanover 
House, 1954) is the photographically illustrated 


account of 14 of the most important spies on both 
sides in the Civil War. It is selling exceptionally 
well, perhaps partly due to increased interest in 
the past few years in the methods employed by 
secret agents. 


The Smiling Rebel, Mr. Kane’s latest novel, 
to come from Doubleday on October 13, 1955, is 
about Belle Boyd, the glamorous Civil War spy, 
sometimes called the “Cleopatra of the Secession.” 

Some of Kane’s miscellaneous writings are: 
“Robert E. Lee in St. Louis: Novelist Writes of 
His Work as River Engineer When He Was 
Obscure Army Lieutenant,” an illustrated story 
in the Post-Dispatch (October 15, 1953); “Near 
Death on the Delta,” a review of Shim, a novel 
by Mississippi author Reuben Grady Davis, Post- 
Dispatch ( 1953); “A Louisiana 
Melodrama,” review of Frank Yerby’s Benton’s 
Row, in the Post-Dispatch (December, 1954), 
page 6N; “I’m No Hero,” in Saturday Evening 
Post Stories, 1946-1948 (Random House, 1946- 
1948), volume II (1947); “Civil War: When 
Grant Jumped Off,” Chicago Tribune Books 
( , 1955), a review of Earl Schneck 
Miers’ The Web of Fictory.. Mr. Kane has just 





returned (early September) from Europe, to 
which National Geographic magazine sent him to 
gather material for two articles on Italy, and he 
states that he is now in the process of writing 
them. 
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Although Mr. Kane’s books are reviewed 
prominently by many outstanding periodicals, and 
there are dependable biographies of him available, 
I do not have sufficient information to list any of 
them at this time. 





FRANCES GAITHER, Tennessee-Mississippi Author 


By Tittman L. Martin 


Frances Ormond Jones Gaither (Mrs. Rice 
Gaither), daughter of Annie Walker Smith and 
Paul Tudor Jones, was born in Somerville, Ten- 
nessee, in 1889. While she was still very 
young, her family moved to Corinth, Mississippi, 
where her father, a medical man, had business 
connections. Frances graduated from high school 
in Corinth and, in 1909, received an A.B. degree 
from Mississippi State College for Women, at 
Columbus, Mississippi. (M.S.C.W., by the way, 
is also the alma mater of several outstanding 
Mississippi writers, including the late Blanche 
Colton Williams of Kosciusko, who founded the 
©. Henry Memorial Award annual compilation 
of best short stories, and Eudora Welty, the dis- 
tinguished novelist and short story writer from 
Jackson. ) 

Although Mrs. Gaither and her husband Rice, 
himself a successful editor and writer, have been 
living in New York City for many years now, 
Mrs. Gaither is reported still to consider herself 
proudly a Southerner. However, her paternal 
grandfather was a slave-owning planter in Tennes- 
see, whereas her mother’s father lived in Maine 
where Mr. and Mrs. Gaither often spend their 
summer vacations. Mrs. Gaither has said that 
these differing, in fact conflicting, traditional ele 
ments in her life have made her more vividly 
conscious of the Negro’s anomalous position in 
America—which, after all, is not too hard to 
comprehend. 


In 1918 Mrs. Gaither sold her first piece of 
fiction to All Story magazine, and since that time 
has written numerous short stories, pageants and 


masques, three juvenile books, and four adult 

novels, several of the latter being best-sellers. 
“Shadow of the Builder,” a Centennial pageant 

written by Mrs. Gaither, was produced by the 


University of Virginia in 1921. I do not know 
whether this is available in printed form. 

The Fatal River: The Life and Death of La 
Salle, a fictionized account of Rene Robert Cave- 
lier, Sieur de La Salle, and his discovery in 
Mississippi of the Mississippi River, was pub- 
lished by Holt in 1931. 

The Painted Arrow; illustrated by Henry Pitz 
(Macmillan, 1931) is a juvenile novel dealing with 
the Colonial period of Louisiana history, well 
illustrated and with useful maps. 

The Scarlet Coat; illustrated by H. Stein (Mac- 
millan, 1934) is a second novel about La Salle 
for young people. 

In 1934 Mrs. Gaither returned to M.S.C.W. 
to write and supervise production of the college 
Centennial pageant. This drama, “The Clock 
and the Fountain,” was staged in 1935. Mrs. 
Gaither and Harold A. Richey, professor of music 
in the college, co-authored “O Towered Clock,” 
a song featured in the pageant. This song has 
since been adopted as one of the school songs at 
M.S.C.W. and was the theme of the 1951 college 
yearbook, Meh Lady. 

Little Miss Cappo; illustrated by Woodward 
(Macmillan, 1937) is a junior novel. 

Follow the Drinking Gourd (Macmillan, 1940) 
is a pre-Civil War novel in which Mas John 
Austen, a Georgia planter, finds his land wearing 
out and sends his Negro slaves and an overseer 
to work a tract of land he buys in Alabama. The 
project is a failure, the new plantation in Alabama 
becoming decadent after the death of Mas John 
and his son Mas Robbie. The title of the book 
is an allusion to the constellation, the Great Dip- 
per, which in the days of the Underground Rail- 
road, was a guide for Negroes fleeing to the 
North 
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The Red Cock Crows (Macmillan, 1944) con- 
cerns Adam Fiske, a Yankee schoolmaster who 
comes to Mississippi in the 1830’s and is drawn 
into complicity in the violent “black rebellion” 
episode, a revolt of slaves against their masters. 
A diary found in his possession, expressing sym- 
pathy with the blacks, puts Fiske in a precarious 
spot. This book is recommended by the Wilson 
catalog series for public library purchase. 

Double Muscadine (Macmillan, 1949; Crowell, 
1949) was the March, 1949 selection of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. Kirk McLean, just married, 
returns with his young bride to his ancestral plan- 
tation, “Waverly,” in Mississippi. Martha im- 
mediately begins to learn shocking things about 
Southern men and their irresponsible clandestine 
relations with female Negro slaves. Less than a 
year after her arrival, Martha finds herself the 
focal point in a lurid murder trial involving the 
sulky but beautiful yellow Negro, Aimee, whom 
Kirk had acquired in New Orleans. In the course 
of the trial, the defense attorney of which was 
Syke Berry, the green law-graduate son of a 
poor farmer, all the McLean family’s dirty linen 
comes out for public airing. The title, Double 
Muscadine, refers to a popular old patchwork 
quilt pattern originating in plantation days. In 
1951 Mrs. Gaither and her publisher donated 
the original manuscript of the book to the archives 
of M.S.C.W. library. Double Muscadine neces- 
sitated that Mrs. Gaither spend a considerable 
time poring over old court records in Mississippi, 
reading period history, and even hiring a law stu- 
dent to instruct her in law and its interpretation. 
The court scenes resulting from this careful and 
prolonged research have been called the most 
vivid and accurate in literature. The book is 
recommended by the Wilson catalog series for 
public library purchase. As for its stylistic effects, 


the novel accomplishes an almost phonographic 
transcription of the dialect peculiar to the northern 
section of Mississippi—a local dialect as distinct 
from, say that of the Natchez district or the 
Coast, at least for Mississippians, as the speech 
of New York is different from the speech of 
Californians. 

“In the Face of Doom,” Mrs. Gaither’s review 
of Mississippian Walter Lowrey’s Watch Night, 
appeared in Saturday Review of Literature some- 
time in 1953, and she has probably written many 
other similar articles. 

An anonymous news item originating from 
Columbus, “Double Muscadine Given MSCW,” 
appeared in the Memphis Press-Scimitar on May 
31, 1951; it is worth listing here, as it provides 
biographic information on Mrs. Gaither. “Frances 
Gaither,” a biography, appeared in Current Biog- 
raphy; Who’s News and Why, 1950; edited by 
Anna Roth; assistant editor, Elizabeth Prodrick 
(Wilson, H.W., cl1951), pages 161-162, and was 
also used in the Wilson Library Bulletin (March, 
1950). It carries a good portrait of Mrs. Gaither. 
A skeletal biographic summary appears in Who's 
Who in America. And a short biography, with 
portrait, appears on page 179 of Harry Redcay 
Warfel’s American Novelists of Today (Amer- 
ican Book, 1951). 

To summarize, Mrs. Gaither, recognized gen- 
erally as an outstanding novelist for all America, 
is best known for her trilogy on slavery: Follow 
the Drinking Gourd, The Red Cock Crows, and 
Double Muscadine, all of them adult books. But 
she has also authored outstanding books for young 
people, which have enjoyed wide sale. So far as 
I am presently aware, she has not done any new 
books since Double Muscadine; it is time she got 
busy and produced us another, lest she unwittingly 
forfeit her eminent position in American letters. 





HUBERT CREEKMORE: POET-NOVELIST 
AND BOOK EDITOR 


By Tittman L. Martin 


About Hubert Creekmore, whose full name is 
Hiram Hubert Creekmore, I do not have too 
much biographical information. A son of Mr. 


and Mrs. Hiram H. Creekmore of Jackson, 
Mississippi (they still reside there), Hubert was 
born ai Jackson in 1907. In the 1930’s he was 
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on the editorial staff of the Federal Writers Pro- 
gram. In 1940 he became a member of the edito- 
rial staff of the avant-garde publishing firm, New 
Directions, at Norfolk, Connecticut. During 
World War II, Mr. Creekmore spent several 
years with the Navy in the Pacific. In 1947, he 
had rejoined New Directions, as managing editor 
in the firm’s New York Office. 

That just about sums up the extent of my 
knowledge of Mr. Creekmore—except that his 
books are coming to be received with more and 
more excitement. And that is the most impor- 
tant thing to know about an author, | imagine. 
In American literature, Creekmore is rising to 
greater and greater eminence. 

Mr. Creekmore’s first successful story, entitled 
“Miss Turnipseed and the Artist,” was sent to 
an obscure “‘Little’’ magazine, the editor of which 
wrote him that the story would be accepted if Mr. 
Creekmore would change the name, Turnipseed ; 
it would be incredible to readers that anyone in 
the world could be called Turnipseed. Mr. Creek- 
more curtly informed this would be Delphic oracle 
that one of the most prominent and respected 
families in Mississippi is named Turnipseed and 
he would under no conditions be willing to change 
it. The magazine published the tale as it stood. 


Some early books of Mr. Creekmore’s were 
No Harm to Lovers, containing translations of 
foreign poetry; Formula, a book of verse; The 
Stone Ants, a book of poetry (when Mr. Creek- 
more mentions this one in conversation, he has 
to clarify by spelling the word, ant); Strangers 
and Friends, a novel (according to Paul Flowers, 
who may have confused something of Mr. Creek- 
more’s with the Meridian, Miss. author Edward 
Kimbrough’s Strangers and Lovers). I do not 
know anything else about the nature of these early 
books, nor their dates of publication, and it would 
be rather unhandy at the moment to undertake 
further library research. 

The Long Reprieve, published by New Direc- 
tions sometime in the early 1940's, was an out- 
growth of the several years Mr. Creekmore spent 
in the Navy on duty in the Pacific. The Veterans’ 
Administration recorded it in 1947 as a “talking 
book” for distribution to blind veterans in hos- 
pitals. 


Fingers of Night (Appleton, 1946; abridged 
Bantam Book #H812, 1952, titled Cotton 
Country) was Mr. Creekmore’s first novel, a 
somewhat depressing story of a girl who commits 
a crime through fear of her tyrannical father, with 
setting in Mississippi. 

In early September of 1947, Miss Rhea Talley, 
in her “Southerner in New York” column for the 
Commercial Appeal, stated that Mr. Creekmore 
had just written a new novel dealing with the 
lives of three couples in a Mississippi town, to be 
titled Siz of One, unless Mr. Creekmore found 
another title more to his liking. This was ap- 
parently published as The Welcome (Appleton, 
1948), though I am uncertain. 

Cotton Country (Bantam paperback #812, 
1950; #H812, 1952), as already stated, is an 
abridged edition of Fingers of Night, published in 
1946 by Appleton. It concerns the Mississippi 
girl, Tessie, who could not see things through the 
strict, puritanical eyes of her religious fanatic 
father. Tessie’s father thought the human pas- 


sions were sinful, even when given sanction by 
legal marriage. He beat the love of God into one 
daughter, Bett, so that she ended up a spiritless 
husk of a human being. Tessie, rebelling against 
the same drab fate, became pregnant by one of 
the neighbor boys, though marrying him was far 


from her mind. Thus began the real conflicts. 
The Buffalo Evening News facetiously remarked 
of the book, “Powerful. . This is the real 
Mississippi.” 1 would presume that, in a free 
country, we may take whatever dim view we 
choose of that pronouncement! 

Little Treasury of World Poetry; translations 
from the great poets of other languages, 2600 B.C. 
to 1950 A.D.; edited with an introduction by 
Hubert Creekmore (Scribner, 1952) is a 904-page 
illustrated work of English translations of the best 
poetry written in foreign languages, from Baby- 
lonian hymns to modern poets, exclusive of any 
originally written in English. It is the single 
finest modern anthology in existence, containing 
examples not to be secured in other collections in 
English. Some few of the translations are Mr. 
Creekmore’s own work. 


The Chain in the Heart (Random House, 1953; 
Signet Double #D1156, 1954) is a novel telling 
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of the three-generation struggle of a Negro family 
to throw off spiritual subjection and achieve a 
sort of inner freedom and self-respect. A college 
educated Negro youth leaves the comparative se- 
curity his Mississippi family has achieved in 
the North and returns to his own state to work 
for the development of his race. 

Of Mr. Creekmore’s books, two, The Chain 
in the Heart and Little Treasury of World Poetry 
are recommended by the Wilson publications for 
public library purchase. 

Some miscellaneous reviews and biographical 
articles are: Rhea Talley’s “Another Mississippian 
Finds Color for His Stories at Home,” Commer- 
cial Appeal (September 7, 1947) ; Gilbert Highet’s 
“The Weight of Confusion,” a review of The 
Chain in the Heart, in the “Briefly Noted” column 
of Atlantic Monthly ( , 1953); Ralph 


C. Abele’s “Bitter Medicine Taken for the Good 
of Others,” review of The Chain in the Heart, 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch “Between Book 
Ends” column (October 4, 1953), p. 4B; Gilbert 
Highet’s “Other Tongues,” review of Little 
Treasury. . ., in Atlantic Monthly ( 

1952); and “The Chain in the Heart, Rev iewed 
by Harrison Smith,” Saturday Review, XXVI 
(August 8, 1953), p. 30; Francis A. Klein's 
“Books: The Chain in the Heart,” St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat ( , 1953) ; and Har- 
rison Smith’s “Springtime of Rebellion,” in the 
Saturday Review, dealing with the same book. 
These are by no means all, or even the best, of 
the many articles written in various publications. 
But they will indicate something of the growing 
critical attention accorded to Mr. Creekmore and 
his books. 





‘““HASSIE”’ 


By HeLen HAaAsKIN 


We lived in the lush northern neck of Tide- 
water, Virginia, on a large farm called High 
Heart. The old brick house was situated on a 
hill. To the south the narrow muddy Rappahan- 
nock wound its way to the Chesapeake, and on 
the north flowed the wide Potomac. Oak woods 
sloped down to the flatland bordering the Rap- 
pahannock. . . . a tapestry of blazing color in the 
fall—a symphony of green in spring. On clear 
days the Biue Ridge Mountains made a smudge 
against the sky. 

In this setting I lived with my mother and 
three aunts, one of whom stands out in memory 
as a monument of love. We called her Hassie. 

Mother, a tall beautiful woman, was an ac- 
complished musician with a lovely voice. Ella, 
plain of face, with a dry wit, leaned to the Latin 
classics. Emma, brash and handsome, poured 
over Indian lore. They were all bookish. Hazel- 
tine, whom everyone called “Hassie” was the 
eldest. She was small and slim, with candid 
smiling eyes of cornflower blue. Atop her grace- 
ful head a mass of snow-white curls . . . white 
since she was sixteen. Her features were regular, 
but she was not pretty in the accepted sense. Her 
talents were hard to define. They ran the gamut 


from kitchen skills, to housekeeping, flower and 
vegetable gardens, and to the more special services 
of nurse for all manner of physical ills—gentle 
counselor for hurt feelings, misunderstandings, 
large problems and small despairs. 

She had that charity which thinketh no evil, 
and a soul of serene dignity and kindness. 

I followed Hassie—I never called her aunt— 
around the house and gardens most of the day. 
Latin and music lessons with my mother and 
aunts were one thing, but hen-setting time, baby 
chicks, ducks and turkeys were another, not to 
speak of an imposing array of comfortable cats 
and a slew of multicolored kittens. Then there 
were kitchen delights—scraping delicious cake- 
batter crocks, and the dasher of the ice-cream 
freezer when the cream had congealed enough 
to remove it. As Hassie went about her various 
duties and inspections on the farm, she sang the 
happiest hymns. I loved to listen, because the 
words were those I could take in. More often 
than any other she sang: 

Ask the Saviour to help you 
Comfort, strengthen and keep you— 
He is willing to aid you 

He will carry you through .... 
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She placed a lot of emphasis on the last line. 

Very often times someone would call to her: 
“Hassie! for mercy’s sake! Can’t you sing “Jua- 
nita’”—‘‘I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls” or some- 
thing ?” 

Hassie would laugh her gay little laugh and 
stop, though she would look a trifle crushed. I 
daresay she was thinking that there were no 
marble halls in the basement where she usually 
was. Soon she would begin a melody, humming, 
but always weaken at the end and “He will carry 
you through”, would come out anyway. 

As a child I often wondered about Hassie. She 
had no elaborate dresses like those of mother and 
my other aunts . . . just plain linen shirtwaists 
and skirts. There were no books in her room— 
just the big bible on a table by her bed. She 
seldom joined the family at meals but no notice 
was ever taken of her absence. Once when we 
were snipping some honeysuckle from the garden 
fence, I ventured to ask her if she was educated, 
and I shall never forget the pained look in her 
eyes. 

“Honey, why do you ask me that?” 

In my contrition at having distressed her, I 
was silent, but I meant to find out the reason for 
these things which troubled me. 

Mother was in the parlor going over the chants 
for the Episcopal service on Sunday. “We praise 
Thee O God and we... .” she looked up from 
the piano and the music of the Te Deum. 

“What is it dear?” 

“T just want to know if Hassie is educated.” 
There, it’s out. 

“Educated?” Mother stared at me in astonish- 
ment. “I never in my life heard such talk. Of 
course Hassie is educated. What on earth has 
got into you?” 

“Nothing has” I replied. “Did she go to board- 
ing school with you and Aunt Ella and Aunt 
Em?” Mother drew me to her. 

“After the Civil War, dear, southerners had 
very little left. They had farms and such serv- 
ants as stayed on, but there was hardly any 
money. Confederate currency was worthless. 
Hassie could not go to boarding school. She had 
a governess here . . . a friend of the family. 

“Your grandfather came back from a Yankee 


prison very ill, and Hassie was the only one who 
knew how to run this farm. She has run it ever 
since, and I don’t think she would be happy doing 
anything else.” “Are you satisfied?” She smiled, 
and turned again to her chants. I stood listen- 
ing a moment, and then another thought occurred 
to me. 

Why did Hassie go to the Methodist church, 
when the Episcopal, which my mother and my 
other aunts attended, was right next to it, at the 
County Seat, less than a mile away? The Epis- 
copal church was very patrician, with its English 
bricks and stained glass windows. The Meth- 
odist congregation worshipped under a shingle 
roof, with clapboard walls, boasting a coat of 
thin white paint—and they were not carriage- 
borne. 

I decided not to risk any more questions with 
mother. I’d go to the kitchen to Susan, who 
had been with the family since slave days. She 
was in the middle of pounding dough for beaten 
biscuits, and stopped at my question. 

“You wants to know why Miss Hassie go to 
the Methodist church? Huh! She don’t have no 
time to get all primped to go to the ’Piscopal. 
She got all the dinner arrangements to see to 
for the company your mother and aunts goin’ to 
bring back. Miss Hassie is too tuckered out to 
change her clothes and come to the table—she 
jes’ snatch a little something and go to her room 
an’ res’ .. . Miss Hassie’s religion is everyday 
plain . . . gospel hymns and two-knee prayin’.” 

“What's two-knee praying?” I inquired. Susan 
put her flour-covered hands on her ample hips and 
laughed. 

“Two-knee prayin’ is both yo’ knees flat on 
the flo’ that’s what! How come you is so curious 
today ?” 

“T just wanted to know about Hassie,” I said, 
turning away. 

I remembered the length of time it took mother 
to get dressed for church. Her pretty ‘put up’ 
curls to be arranged—her slim white hands ad- 
justing her lovely hat and veil . . . dabbing on 
a touch of Parma violet. She and my aunts 
would wait in the lower hall until Roy, Susan’s 
husband would bring the buggy to the door, 
with old Ashby the horse, curried to a whisper. 
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“Hassie!” mother would call, “We can’t wait 
for you to dress. Maybe you can walk cross- 
ways.” 

Crossways, meant a short cut down the hill 
behind the barn, across a brook, and through 
a field to the village. As the buggy rolled away 
over the gravel drive, Hassie would glance 
anxiously at the clock. “Susan,” she'd say, “Be 
sure to cut some roses from the bush by the 
south porch. A meal isn’t a meal without flowers 
on the table.” 

In her room she would slip hurriedly into her 
Sunday best-stiff starched petticoats and shirt- 
waist and skirt. She would hook them all in 
front, to be certain the ‘plackets’ were closed, 
wrenching the whole business around to the back, 
as she started for the stairs, stopping on the top 
step to tie her shoelaces, and anchor her sailor 
hat firmly on her curls. Then she would dash 
off through the back door, and down the hill 
behind the barn. 

As often as I was allowed, I'd go with her, 
trotting by her side, and picking wildflowers 
along the way. 

I liked the Methodist church for many rea- 
sons There were no tricky chants to throw you 
off key. You could sing out with all the power 
and fervor in you. I liked the Methodist church 
for another reason. Mr. Montague, the Sunday 
School Superintendent, always gave me a colored 
bible picture with a gospel verse on it. Mr. 
Montague had a long beautifully tapered white 
beard, which matched Hassie’s snowy curls. 

About harvest-moon time, the Methodists held 
what they called Protracted Meetings, at night, 
and although I had been confirmed an Episco- 
palian, I greatly loved getting “saved,” to the 
ringing words of “Throw Out the Lifeline.” I'd 
been “saved” several seasons in succession, and 
once, walking home with Hassie in the moonlight, 
I tugged at her skirt. “Will I always feel this 
way ...?” She looked down at me and smiled. 
“No, honey . . . not always.” 

It seemed to me that no matter what the sea- 
son, Hassie had something special to offer. In 
summer she would let me feed her martins, in 
their pretty bird-houses tucked in the lower 
branches of the trees. She would let me tend 


and gather her huge violets on the north side of 
the house. I came to know the flowers and veg- 
etables intimately, as they were planted and grew. 
Hassie had a grape-arbor, and from the first frag- 
ment flowering, I watched jealously until the day 
she allowed me to snip the heavy bunches without 
bruising the silvery-purple of the fruit. 

Hassie saw me through all my childish acci- 
dents and frights—the most dramatic being the 
time I sat on a steel crochet needle. 

We were driving along the King’s Highway 
one afternoon in winter. I was proudly examin- 
ing my new equipment, when Ashby shied. I 
rose and sat down with considerably force, emit- 
ting a loud screech. Ashby freshly startled, began 
to run away. Hassie glanced at me to determine 
what the trouble was and to her dismay, saw the 
steel needle protruding from my behind. “Mercy 
on us,” she gasped,’ struggling with the reins, 
“just hold on to the’ dashboard—He will carry 
you through.” I definitely doubted this and con- 
tinued to yell. When Ashby was under control, 
Hassie headed for the doctor. The operation 
was quick though painful and we returned to 
High Heart—I with a hole in the back of my 
new coat, and sunk in humiliation. 

For a week I had to sit sideways, my chief 
comfort being the evening hours I spent in Has- 
sie’s room. She usually had sticks of horehound 
or peppermint candy in her bureau drawer, or a 
basket of winesap apples on the table. Some- 
times we roasted chestnuts on the wide hearth, 
before the blazing oak fire. I'd sit with my bare 
toes on the brass fender while she told me the 
beautiful stories of Jesus. When I grew drowsy, 
she would sing. Sometimes a spiritual, or a gay 
piece like “Frog went a-courtin’. . .” but my fa- 
vorite was a sleepy-time song: 

There is a happy land 
Far, far away... 

Where saints in glory stand 
Bright, bright as day. .. . 

Finally I'd curl up beside her in the high feather 
bed and drift off to dreams of white-robed saints 
standing in glory—never quite sure what glory 
was, but convinced that it was something beauti- 
ful, bright and very special. 
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One evening we were all in Aunt Em’s room 
watching her try on a lovely dress of cerise taf- 
feta. She was what you would call ‘filled out,’ 
and the dress clung to her figure. With impish 
turn of mind, she said: 

“Hassie, come here. You try it on.” 

“I’m too small,” replied Hassie smiling. “I’ve 
not any bust.” 

“Ha!” laughed Aunt Em. “We have a little 
sister who hath no breasts. What shall we say 
on the day when she shall be spoken for?” Has- 
sie blushed furiously. Mother came to her res- 
cue. 

“T think we may omit biblical quotations. Bio- 
logical factors are not the only matrimonial equip- 
ment of a lady.” 

Hassie looking her gratitude, hurriedly left the 
room. I followed, and clasping her around her 
waist said: “Don’t worry. 
either.” 


I haven’t got any 


Autumn lingered long that year, with maples 
and hickories ablaze. High Heart was gay. 
Mother had her admirers, gentlemen of the Coun- 
ty, who delighted in her music and came to lend 
their tenors and bass to Larboard Watch Ahoy! 
and the Bohemian Girl. Ella was considering 
the attentions of an elderly doctor, and Emma was 
surrounded by younger gallants. Only Hassie 
with her starry eyes, was beauless. 

However, she had the Methodist Sunday School 
to look forward to. One Sunday night in her 
room, an unusual thing happened. Instead of 
the stories of Jesus, she told me about Cinderella 
and the Prince. She laughed merrily when she 
came to the part where the Prince fitted the slip- 
per to Cinderella’s slender foot. From that night 
on, she sang like a meadow lark .. . “He will 
carry you through!” 

In November, there was a great a-do at High 
Heart. Hassie had her first beau. 

From the parlor windows, which were draped 
with heavy lace, an approaching guest could be 
discreetly observed. One afternoon up drove Mr. 
Montague. Mother, Ella, and Em peered through 
the curtains in astonishment, and waited with 
bated breath, as he mounted the steps and raised 
the heavy knocker. Susan answered the door 
and he came in. 


“He done ast for Miss Hassie.” 

She was in the basement as usual, and had to 
rush to her room to dress. When she came 
downstairs, I thought she looked a lot younger 
with so much pink in her cheeks. 

Later that day I heard mother say: “Steps 
will have to be taken to stop this.” I have no 
idea what the steps were, but Mr. Montague did 
not come again. Hassie seemed as happy as ever, 
but I felt very sorry for poor Mr. Montague, and 
his blighted romance. 

Shortly before Christmas, mother and my two 
aunts planned a trip to Washington. I was to 
go. Hassie could make the Christmas prepara- 
tions in peace. I hated to leave High Heart and 
miss getting the decorations . . . running cedar 
and partridge berries under the dry leaves in 
the oak woods—holly, for the portraits, and mis- 
tletoe. I did, however, enjoy the day-long trip 
up the Potomac on the side-wheeler “Wakefield.” 

We returned on Christmas Eve. Mother had 
written Hassie when to expect us. All the way 
from the wharf home, we exclaimed at the beauty 
of the snow-hung trees, and brilliant holly along 
the road. As the tall chimneys of High Heart 
came into view, mother said: 

“By the way what have we brought for Has- 
sie?” 

Aunt Ella smiled. “I found a splendid new 
lotion for chapped hands. The very thing for 
Hassie this bitter weather.” 

Aunt Em said: “I’m glad you're practical. I 
got her three comfortable canton flannel night- 
gowns.” Pretty! I thought. Yours are made of 
hand-embroidered cambric. Mother laughed. 
“Not very festive gifts you’ve selected. I did 
better. I bought her a copy of that book East 
Lynne. I had thought to get a Jane Austen, but 
I fancy a touch of dramatic romance won’t hurt 
Hassie a bit.” 

I was furious. Some day if I were ever rich, 
I'd buy her satin and velvet gowns with trains. 
I’d get her some lovely soft kid gloves and a tri- 
corne hat with a long wavy willowplume. I'd 
buy her a whole quart of Parma violet, so she 
would not forever smell of vanilla. 

.. . It was mid-afternoon when we reached the 
house. There were two buggies hitched to the 
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horserack. One was Mr. Montague’s. Before 
mother or my aunts had time to exclaim, Susan 
opened the door. She wore her black silk dress 
with a little lacy apron, her dark sweet face shin- 
ing with excitement. Stepping toward mother, 
she handed her what looked to me like a note. 
Mother opened it and read aloud: 

Sisters dear: 

I am in my room. 

The minister and Mr. Montague are in 

the parlor. When you begin the Wed- 

ding March I will start down .. . I do 


love you. HAssIE 


There was a moment of petrified silence. 

When something dire happened in our family, 
there was always a moment of shock. Then they 
rose to the occasion. They did now. 

Mother led the way into the small dressing 
room, where they removed their hats and fluffed 
their hair. I stood in the hall unable to move, 
until propelled by Susan. We walked slowly into 
the dining room, that Hassie had never enjoyed, 
where the sideboard and table glittered with silver 
and cut glass. We walked through the double 
doors into the parlor, bowing gravely to Mr. 
Montague and the minister. Mother seated her- 
self at the square piano in the bay window, facing 
the hall and stairs. I stood behind her, and I 
could see her hands trembling above the ivory 
keys. She struck a chord. Mr. Montague, 
whose years seemed to rest lightly on his heart, 
stroked his white beard and advanced to the 
middle of the room, where Hassie had erected a 
little altar of evergreens. Mother began Lohen- 
grin’s Wedding March, and I, rigid with excite- 
ment, broke out in goose-pimples from head to 
toe. 


. . . She came down the wide curved staircase 
very slowy, her hand on the banister. In her 
other she held a sprig of mistletoe. The tulle veil 
on her white curls floated out behind her, over her 
pale grey satin gown. As her feet touched each 
step I thought of Cinderella and the Prince. 

Halfway down, she stopped, and smiled at the 
upturned faces of the colored servants gathered 
in the hall below, and then beyond at us, in the 
parlor. She moved as if walking in a dream, 
across the room to Mr. Montague’s side. Mother 
lifted her hands from the keys and the minister 
began the solemn words of the marriage service. 

When they had driven away to the Rappa- 
hannock for the Baltimore boat, ““Westmoreland,” 
mother, Aunt Ella, Aunt Em and I, sat in the 
holly-decked diningroom, nibbling at the scarely 
touched wedding cake that Hassie had baked her- 
self. We sat silently. Perhaps we were wonder- 
ing what we would do without her, thinking of 
her selfless devotion and unfailing loyalty. Or 
perhaps we were feeling a sense of guilt at having 
unconsciously exploited her love for so long a 
while. 

Mother broke the painful silence. 

“Pass the decanter of grape wine . . . we'll 
drink a toast to Hassie on her honeymoon!” She 
was trying to be gay, but I saw her blinking back 
the tears. “Hassie in love . . . incredulous!” 

“T don’t think so,” said Aunt Em, who had not 
uttered a single word until now—“I don’t think 
it’s incredulous. I think Hassie has a singular 
aptitude for love.” 

“Yes, I think she has,” said Aunt Ella quietly, 
“perhaps it would be more fitting to thank the 


,o 


One who ‘carried her through’. 





“234 Years at the Switchboard” 


By Jean BIBLE 


“Pet, Honey, see if you can find Jack for me 
somewhere. I want him to bring home some stuff 
for me and he didn’t tell me what store he was 
going to when he left.” 

“Pet, I’ve got in a call for Hazel, and I’ve got 
to leave the house for a while. I’m afraid she'll 


call while I’m gone and I want to tell her I’ll be 
up there tomorrow for a couple of days if she’s 
going to be at home. Just give the message to 
her for me, will you, and put it on my long dis- 
tance calls.” 

“Miss Pet, look out your window, and see if 
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you see Hal on the street. If you do, tell him to 
bring a loaf of bread when he comes.” 

“Pet, I’m trying to get a man in Chattanooga 
about a house to rent and I don’t know his ad- 
dress or even his first name. Reckon you could 
find him for me?” 

All these and thousands of similar requests are 
an old story to Miss Pet Swann, retired telephone 
operator at Dandridge, Tennessee, who spent 
thirty-four years at the switchboard before her 
retirement in 1947. That was before the dial 
system was installed in Jefferson County and all 
calls except those on a party line had to go 
through the local “central.” 

Familiarly known as Miss Pet, or just plain 
Pet to hundreds of people in Jefferson County, 
she has probably served as unofficial announcer 
of more births, deaths, and fires, as well as other 
good and bad news than any other person or or- 
ganization. Being a native of the county, she 
knew a great deal more about the people to begin 
with than most anybody else, who their relatives 
were as well as where they lived. 

When a long distance call would come in, if 
she couldn’t get her party at the place named by 
the caller, she would try everywhere she thought 
he might be, at the home of parents, cousins, 
aunts, uncles, or neighbors. 

When she first started out in 1913, the tele- 
phone office was a privately owned business, the 
People’s Telephone Company. A party line cost 
fifty cents a month, a private one a dollar. A 
call to Morristown, twenty miles away, was a 
dime, and one to Knoxville, thirty miles away, 
fifteen cents. Without a day’s previous experi- 
ence she went into the office and started out at 
the switchboard of ninety numbers with the own- 
er, Mr. Charlie Owens, at her side to show her 
how to operate it. 

The work wasn’t too hard and she soon caught 
on. She worked for eighteen dollars a month for 
five years, from 6:00 P.M. until 7:00 A.M. An- 
other woman worked the day shift and they took 
time about working on Sundays. The night work 
wasn't so bad as she could keep a little cot in the 
office to take naps on when the board wasn’t busy. 
People didn’t use the phone much at night unless 
there was an emergency and she got a good deal 





of sleep off and on. She was a light sleeper and 
one or two rings would always awaken her. She 
slept a while in the mornings after going home, 
then got up for the day to do her housework and 
look after an invalid mother. 

One of her greatest troubles in making con- 
nections was on the party lines where several 
people would be on the same line and could call 
each other merely by ringing the required num- 
ber of rings without even ringing central. House- 
wives would call each other early in the morning 
and chat about the price of eggs and chickens, 
how their gardens were doing, their new quilt 
patterns, or just to pass the time of day and 
would often talk a long time. When she wanted 
to ring somebody on their line, she would have 
to wait until the conversations were finished. 
Occasionally in an emergency she had to ask them 
to hang up so she could use the line. 

The first switchboard was located on the second 
floor of a small brick building opposite the Shep- 
ard Inn down the street from the main section of 
town. Once when she was sitting in front of the 
switchboard, she happened to look up and saw a 
light flashing on it from one end to the other. 
She looked around and saw that it was coming 
through the window. She didn’t scare easily and 
watched closely. She then realized that the light 
was coming from a flashlight being shined through 
one of the windows of the Shepard’s Inn across 
the street. She knew it was a prowler looking 
for money which one of the boarders who lived 
there was supposed to carry with him. She 
promptly put through a call to the Inn, aroused 
the proprietor who got up to investigate. The 
alarmed prowler got away and never came back 
again. 

Miss Pet thought the money he was looking for 
was probably that taken in by the local theater 
which at that time amounted to about thirty-five 
dollars a night. The theater owner, who lived 
at the Inn, always took it with him to his room 
at night. 

After that scare, the movie proprietor came to 
Miss Pet and said: 

“Miss Pet, you know | always take the money 
with me at night and I’m afraid somebody will 
steal it. If anything happens to me, I want you 
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to know where it is. Nobody else knows. I 
always put it right in the top of the stove, in a 
little place under the stove eye. If anything does 
happen, you know where it is. Go get it.” 

Miss Pet promised she would. But the theater 
owner was still worried about Miss Pet’s safety. 
The next day he went to the local hardware 
store and got an enormous butcher knife and had 
it sharpened to razor keenness. He brought it 
to her saying: 

‘Miss Pet, I know you’re too nervous to handle 
a gun. I’ve brought you this knife and if any 
burglar comes around to bother you, use it and 
don’t be easy with it. The first strike you make, 
cut every gut in him out.” 

Miss Pet took it but never had to use it. 
Didn’t she ever want a gun? 

“No, Honey, I’d be too nervous to use it. 
There was never much danger except one or two 
times that I remember and then I couldn’t have 
done anything with a gun.” 

One of those times was after the exchange 
had been moved to the upstairs of an office build- 
ing opposite the courthouse in the middle of town. 
The sheriff had been on the trail of some boot- 
leggers, one of whom had a long criminal record, 
and had finally cornered them about midnight on 
the street in front of the courthouse. She heard 
shots being fired just beneath her window and 
knew what was going on. So when one shot 
came in through her window, which was in the 
line of fire, she went over and crouched behind 
the switchboard until she heard the retreating 
bootleggers, hotly pursued by the sheriff, go on 
down the street. 

Fortunately for her no calls came in at that 
moment. Just afterward, however, they started 
pouring in. As the city had no fire alarm at 
the time, the signal for a fire that had broken out 
was a shot. When people heard the shots, they 
thought that a fire had broken out somewhere 
and everybody wanted to know where it was. 
She reassured each excited caller and said that 
it was only the sheriff shooting it out with some 
bootleggers. 

Speaking of fires, for years there was no fire 
department or equipment, and not even a city 
water system in Dandridge. The only way of 








fighting fires was the old faithful bucket brigade 
and fire extinguishers. When town people heard 
a shot fired, that was generally the signal that 
fire had broken out somewhere and everybody 
grabbed buckets and fire extinguishers. Miss Pet 
always got the message first and would start call- 
ing those next to the house where the fire was so 
they could prepare for the worst. If they didn’t 
answer immediately, she left the plug in and 
called the other places nearby in order not to 
lose any time. 

One time a grocery store nearly in the center 
of town caught fire in the middle of the night. 
Miss Pet was probably the only person in town 
awake. She just happened to be looking out 
the window from her switchboard and saw the 
flames. She immediately put in calls for the 
owners of the stores and buildings nearby, and 
to everybody who she thought would come and 
help. It was tacitly agreed among the towns- 
people that anyone who couldn’t help or wasn’t 
affected by the fire should not bother the switch- 
board by calling out of curiosity just to find out 
where the fire was. The fire had made good head- 
way by the time she saw it and would soon have 
reached the other buildings had it not been for 
her promptness in calling for help. The building 
next to it was an old frame building and dry as 
tinder. 

At that time, however, the town did have a 
city water system and hydrants and one heavy 
fire hose in the way of equipment. Finally Miss 
Pet roused enough men to come down and get 
to work with the hose. With the aid of that 
and all the fire extinguishers in town, the blaze 
was finally put out. Everybody agreed that if 
Miss Pet had lost her head or hadn't acted so 
promptly the whole town would have gone up in 
smoke. 

She did have her embarrassing moments. One 
of them was when she was just starting out and 
hadn’t learned the first names of all the people 
on the switchboard. A man called one day and 
said, 

“Get me Jeter’s.” 

She misunderstood and thought he said “Jesus”. 
She thought he was crazy or kidding her and 
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asked Mr. Owens, who was still helping her get 
started, what to do. He said, 

“Oh, that’s just Jeter. Ring two rings on 26.” 

Another time the same man rang up. He said, 

“Give me Paw”. 

She thought he said “Paul” and wondered why 
the same man always sounded as if he was call- 
ing Biblical names. She asked him this time, 

“What did you say”? 

He told her, 

“Aw, just ring two rings on 26. That'll get 
him.” 

For quite a while it was a little hard getting 
used to that sort of thing. They would ask her 
to ring somebody without even telling her the 
last name of the party. Finally she got used to 
their voices after a while, and didn’t even have 
to ask for the last name. When somebody would 
call and ask for John, if the call came from his 
home, she knew who John was and where he 
worked. 

Another thing she had to get used to was that 
so often people would give her a detailed account 
of their business and explain in detail why they 
wanted to call so and so. One of the cardinal 
rules of the telephone company was courtesy at 
all times and it was often hard to interrupt a 
long explanation and get the number so she could 
get on with her other calls. 

Miss Pet never left her post. One of the most 
exciting moments at the board came one Sunday 
when she looked out her window and saw the 
roof of her own home on fire. The district man- 
ager happened to be in the office at the time and 
she grabbed a fire extinguisher, thrust it into his 
hand and said, 

“Go down there and put it out.” 

He said, 

“Go on, Miss Pet, I'll stay here for you. I 
know you want to go.” 

“No, you can do better than I can. Go ahead 
and I'll get help here on the phone.” 

They did put the fire out as it wasn’t a very 
bad one and it was a tribute to Miss Pet’s marvel- 
ous sense of humor that one man said to her, 

“Miss Pet, I certainly hated to ‘think of that 
good dinner you had setting on the table getting 
ruined and spoiled by the fire.” 








Once when she was working in a town near- 
by, the telephone exchange was across the street 
from the largest hotel in town. In the middle of 
night, some boys who were with a visiting ball 
team staying at the hotel on the second floor called 
and said that a fire had broken out on that floor 
and to call the manager on the first floor. She 
did but before she had completed the call, she 
looked out the window and saw the boys jump- 
ing out the second floor window. The fire was 
soon put out and the boys weren’t hurt much 
but she thought the boys were in more danger 
from jumping out than from the fire. 

Miss Pet is one of the charter members of a 
club which is called the Pioneers. One of the 
membership requirements is that operators can 
only belong after they have been in the tele- 
phone service more than twenty-one years. They 
have dinners, socials, and get-togethers and have 
a wonderful time. 

Once when she was entertaining the Pioneers 
at her home, she didn’t have enough chairs so had 
asked the local undertaker if she could borrow his 
funeral parlor chairs for the occasion. He told 
her he would be glad for her to have them as 
he would be gone, he would have his brother bring 
them up in the ambulance when she got ready 
for them. On the way, the brother stopped the 
town constable to inquire where Miss Pet lived. 
The constable instantly said he’d go with him to 
When they got to Miss Pet’s, the 
constable went rushing in. When he saw Miss 


show him. 


Pet standing there, he drew back. He stammered, 

“But, Miss Pet, I thought you were dead and 
they were bringing the ambulance for you.” 

Miss Pet just laughed and told him about the 
chairs. 

Miss Pet is like the Canadian Mounties. She 
always gets her man. Once when I was visiting 
my parents who live about thirty miles away, | 
decided to spend the night so called back to tell 
my husband I wouldn’t be home that night. Miss 
Pet was on the board at the time and couldn’t 
locate him anywhere. The long distance oper- 
ator at my mother’s home town said, 

“I’m sorry but I can’t locate your party”. 

So I told her, 
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“Well, just give me the operator. I'll talk to 
her.” 

Thinking I was trying to get out of paying 
for a call, she answered, 

“But, Madam, I’ve just told you that we can’t 
get your party. It won’t do any good to talk 
to the operator. She’s already told me she can't 
find him.” 

“But, I'll talk to her. 
sage.” 


I'll give her the mes- 


So the operator finally connected me with Miss 
Pet but I could tell by the tone of her voice that 
she thought I was crazy. I asked Miss Pet to 
get hold of Lloyd somewhere during the evening 
and tell him I was staying at my mother’s that 
night. She said she would and I was satisfied. 
She finally got him at the Lion’s Club about eight 
o'clock and gave him my message. Not in the 
line of duty, certainly not. But that was Miss 
Pet for you. 

She was no pushover at any time, however. 
Although unfailingly courteous on ordinary oc- 
casions, she couldn’t abide impudence. Once a 
young fellow had started to see his date in Knox- 
ville and was late and not a little drunk. Before 
he got to Dandridge, he had to cross a bridge over 
the French Broad River. His missed the bridge 
and ran right into the river. He was rescued and 
no worse for the experience except for being wet 
and cold. He rang for long distance and Miss 
Pet answered with her usual courteous “Num- 
ber please?” 

“Where in the Hell’s the Governor? 
to talk to the Governor.” 

Miss Pet answered tartly. 


I want 


“I guess he’s in bed. If he isn’t, he ought to 
be at this time of night.” 

“Well, I want to talk to him. I want to make 
a complaint about that bridge not being marked. 
If it had been marked, I'd never have missed it 
and run off in the river.” 

Miss Pet had about enough of that so she said, 

“If you can’t see as big a thing as a bridge, 
you surely couldn’t see anything as small as a 
signboard. Now who do you really want to talk 


to?” 


“Aw, Miss Pet, I’m late for my date and I'd 





better call her in Knoxville. Will you get her for 
me?” 

Miss Pet always kept a Bible on the board. 
Once the district supervisor came by and saw it. 
He asked, 

“Whose Bible is that?” 

Miss Pet told him it was hers, that she al- 
ways kept one with her wherever she worked. 
The supervisor said, 

“Well, I’ve visited switchboards from the At- 
lantic seaboard to the Mississippi River. I’ve 
seen novels, magazines, umbrellas, pop bottles, 
makeup boxes, and everything else on them, but 
this is the first time I’ve ever seen a Bible.” 

Once when the company was trying to get new 
subscribers for the telephone, Miss Pet walked 
almost two miles and waded a creek to get the 
money for a subscription. At that time, the sub- 
scriber had to pay one dollar in advance to get 
his telephone installed. She got her dollar and 
another new telephone was added to the growing 
number in Dandridge. 

Twenty-nine of her thirty-four years were spent 
in the service of Southern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, which after the first few years took over 
the Dandridge switchboard. Some of her time 
was spent in doing relief work on other boards in 
nearby communities, especially during the terrible 
flu epidemic of 1918. Always she went where she 
was called, but when possible preferred to stay 
in Dandridge to take care of her mother. 

What does Southern Bell say about her? Mr. 
E. F. Garrett, at that time general manager for 
Southern Bell in this section, who is now retired 
and lives in Knoxville, says, 

“Pet Swann? Why, there isn’t anything you 
could say about her work that wouldn't be good. 
She was one of the most conscientious operators, 
her record for collections was excellent, and | 
can’t recall a time when she was absent on ac- 
count of sickness. Not only that but when some- 
body else was sick, she would always come in and 
help until they got well. I can truthfully say that 
she was one of our outstanding employees.” 

Recognition of her long period of service was 
shown by a dinner given in her honor on her 
retirement by the Southern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany at a Knoxville hotel. Over 250 guests were 
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present, including officials of the telephone com- 
pany and many of her Dandridge friends. She 
was presented a diamond pin by the district traffic 
manager of Knoxville, a check by the Knoxville 
exchange, and a set of Lenox china by the Dand- 
ridge subscribers. 

What does she think of the unions and the 
strikes which have plagued this section for several 
years? “I can’t say. I have too many good 
friends on both sides. I guess both of them have 
made mistakes.” 

That is actually Miss Pet’s philosophy of life. 
She has always lived that way, on and off her 
job, never interfering in anybody’s business and 
minding her own. Now retired she is happy in 
her own home, surrounded by countless souvenirs 
of her many years of service, does he own work, 
enjoying a well-earned leisure and visiting with 
her neighbors. 


Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


Clyde H. Cantrell, Director of Libraries, and 
Walton Richard Patrick, Head of the English 
Department, at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
have compiled an interesting and useful list of 
theses produced in 150 graduate schools of the 
United States from the beginning of graduate 
work in this country through 1948. This compila- 
tion, titled “Southern Literary Culture: A Bibliog- 
raphy of Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses” (Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 3.00), includes only 


Mr. Marshall is Reference Librarian at Clemson 
College, Clemson, Sovth Carolina. 


those titles which will prove of interest to the 
historian of Southern literature. The bibliog- 
raphy reveals that 250 of theses have dealt with 
Edgar Allan Poe, 46 with Thomas Wolfe, and 
38 with the Civil War... . 

On November 14th Little, Brown and Com- 
pany will publish the 13th and centennial edition 
of “Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations.” Completely 
revised, with many improvements in arrange- 
ment and format and many new quotations, this 
new edition will contain 113,500 entries. Pre- 
publication price is $8.75; after publication, 
$10.00. This well-known and much-loved volume 
has been rightly characterized as “a palace of 
pleasure as well as a court of appeals.” Certainly 
“Bartlett’s” is all this and more too... . 

Next month Bantam Books will publish at 35¢ 
an original paperback called “Best Loved Books 
of the Twentieth Century” by Vincent Starret. 
These informal discussions of 52 books that have 
been among the most popular in the past half 
century have been selected from a series which 
Mr. Starret wrote for the Chicago Tribune’s 
Magazine of Books. Titles discussed include 
both children’s and adults’ favorite books... . 

“Home by the River: The Story of Hampton 
Plantation” by Archibald Rutledge, first published 
in 1941, is now available in a new edition published 
at $4.00 by Bobbs-Merrill. In this book South 
Carolina’s distinguished poet-laureate tells the 
story of his return to his native state after an 
absence of many years and of his restoration of 
his ancestral home. The new edition has been 
brought up-to-date with a foreword by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes and an afterword by Dr. Rut- 
ledge. There are 28 full-page photographs by 
Noble Bretzman. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 
Southern Authors 


THE FAR JOURNEY. By Loula Grace Erd- 
man. Dodd, Mead. $3.50 

Loula Grace Erdman was born in Missouri 
and now lives in the Texas Panhandle. Teaching 
Creative Writing at West Texas State College, 
she has written both adult and juvenile fiction, 
winning the Dodd, Mead—Redbook $10,000 prize 
with her first novel, “The years of the Locust”. 

“The Far Journey” begins in Missouri and ends 
in Texas. It is a quiet story, but one filled with 
the strength of the men and women who made 
the long journey to Texas in the post-Civil War 
days. Catherine Montgomery, a lovely, sensitive 
girl, is about to return to the family home in 
Virginia, to marry a man of her mother’s choice. 
But Catherine falls in love with Texas-bound 
Edward Delaney. The first part of the book 
takes up the family turmoil that results when 
Catherine marries Edward against the wishes of 
her strong-willed mother. 

Edward Delaney takes the long journey to 
Texas alone, to stake out a claim in the fertile 
plains. When he cannot return on schedule to 
get Catherine and their son, the spirited young 
woman starts out for Texas, accompanied by 
her uncle. The author does an excellent job of 
portraying the difficulties of travel for gently 
bred Catherine who had never fired a gun, or 
even washed her own clothes. Half way to Texas 
the uncle is killed in an accident and Catherine 
continues the journey alone. 

Covered-wagon travel in the 1880's was difficult 
enough for men; for a lone woman and her five- 
year-old son it was a frightening experience. Ned 
becomes dangerously ill, is saved by an Indian. 
A brutal highwayman attempts to rob Catherine 
and is driven off, but manages to cut loose Cath- 
erine’s horses. Two friendly cowboys find the 
horses and escort Catherine and Ted the rest of 
the way to the town of Mobeetie. Final disaster 
strikes when the covered wagon and the horses 
are lost in a flooded river, the last stream to be 
crossed. 


And as happened to many Texas-bound families, 
the land of the dreams at the end of the long 
trail, had evaporated. Edward’s claim had been 
lost in a legal mixup. Catherine and Ted arrive 
on the day Edward learns that the section he 
thought was his belongs to another man. But 
with the help of a kindly judge, Edward and 
Catherine find hopes in an entirely new field. 
They do not become rich farmers but they begin 
a new life of promise. 

“The Long Journey” is a fine love story and a 
story of adventure and personal growth. It is 
a book that may be enjoyed by high school-age 
children as well as adults. In these days when 
young men and women think so much in terms 
of security at any price it will be helpful to read 
of women like Catherine Delaney who like thou- 
sands of others were willing to take the long 
uncertain journey into the undeveloped West. 

“The Edge of Time”, a story of the buffalo 
hunters, is the best known of Loula Grace Erd- 
man’s other books, all of which are set in Texas. 


THE GREAT ATOMIC DISASTER. By Ber- 
nard Mayne. College Publishing Co., Daytona 
Beach, Florida. $2.00 

If humanity survived an atomic disaster would 
people unite to form a better world with lasting 
peace? This question and many others of a like 
nature are explored in an unusual little book. 
Not too well written, but nonetheless stimulating, 
the book begins with a United Nations meeting 
before which the Russian delegate is making a 
particularly nasty harangue. For Russia has just 
detonated a new bomb that obviously puts her 
ahead of the Western World. But then disaster 
strikes Russia. Something goes wrong and the 
whole Russian atomic plant blows up. Great 
clouds of radioactive dust swirl across the land. 
The Russians ask the United States for help. But 
the disaster is so great the scientists can do noth- 
ing. Much of the world is wiped out. The polit- 
buro ceases to exist. The author attempts to show 
the effect of the disaster upon individual and 
governments. Many people turn to religion. 


Crime ceases to become a problem. Peace comes 
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to the world, bringing with it stability. Even the 
French decide it is time to stop changing govern- 
ments every few months. 

But Mr. Mayne is not an optimist. While 
people do turn to religion during the time of dis- 
aster, they soon forget. Prosperity brought 
arrogance and complacency. Man weakly de- 
generates, becomes restless and selfish. The 
author seems to believe that man is so inherently 
evil, he cannot be saved. 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF SPAIN. By 
Dorothy Yoder. Lippincott. $2.75 

One of Lippincott’s Portraits of the Nations 
Series, this book is published as a juvenile for 
ages 12 to 16. But it is being reviewed as an 
adult book with the belief that it is far more suit- 
able for adults than for high school children. The 
vocabulary is too difficult, the organization and 
treatment such that it is difficult for this reviewer 
to believe the book can have much value in the 
high school. But for a tourist going to Spain 
for the first time, for the arm chair traveler, “The 
Land and the People of Spain” will provide good 
background reading. 

There are other deficiencies in the book. Chil- 
dren who study about foreign lands should get 
a feeling of what life is like today. It is not 
enough to portray a nation’s history and cultural 
heritage. How do the common people live now? 
What is farming like in Spain? What is a typical 
Spanish home like, what do people eat, what 
kind of schools do they attend? Here and there 
the reader gets glimpses of modern Spain but so 
little that the book is unreal. There is practically 
nothing about present Spanish government organ- 
ization and only a few brief notes about Fran- 
cisco Franco. The fact that America is build- 
ing great airbases in Spain, or that Spain is a 
part in the Free World defense against possible 
Communist attack is hardly mentioned. 

Miss Yoder is a graduate of the University of 
Texas and a native Texan. She writes well and 
she obviously knows her subject. But she pre- 
sents Spain in an unreal vacuum. 


THE DREAM OF KINGS. By Davis Grubb. 
Scribner's. $3.95 


The New York Times has described Mr. 
Grubb’s new novel as “a complex, tender . . . 
and in the end deeply satisfying novel.” This 
reviewer believes that the book could better be 
described as tedious. It is a psychological novel 
of two orphaned children, one a boy, the other 
a girl. Cathy’s life is lived in the shadow of a 
long-absent father whose memory she has built 
into fabulous proportions. The children live with 
Tom’s fundamentalist aunt Sarah whose puri- 
tanical religious beliefs create a contagion of 
hatred in the household. The boy and girl in- 
dulge in physical love at an early age and Tom 
runs away from home in fear and remorse. He 
joins the Confederate army and serves under 
Stonewall Jackson. As Cathy’s father has be- 
come her “king”, so Stonewall becomes the king 
of Tom’s dreams. 

Author Grubb is not content to let his children 
work out of their dreams in a natural fashion. 
When Tom returns after the war, they become 
deeply involved with each other. The hatred in 
the family group becomes love as far as they are 
concerned. But Cathy becomes pregnant and 
the story becomes a murky mass of conflict and 
twisted dreams. 

It is strange that the inner circle of New York 
reviewers always praise a book about the South 
which portrays humans at their worst. If South- 
ern morality and religious beliefs are attacked or 
ridiculed we can be sure the book will be con- 


sidered “satisfying”, or “well-written”. 
ANDERSONVILLE. 
World. $5.00 

Few books have enjoyed as much pre-publica- 
tion publicity and few books deserve it less. Sold 
to Hollywood for $250,000, a major book club 
selection, “Andersonville” was written and talked 
about for months prior to publication. But it is 
a long, tedious and unnecessarily nasty book. Mr. 
Kantor seeks to give the impression that the Con- 
federacy was guilty of deliberate starvation and 
brutality in its treatment of Union prisoners-of- 
war held at Andersonville, Georgia. The Con- 


By MacKinlay Kantor. 


federate authorities emerge somewhat less human 
than the supervisors of Hitler’s horror camps or 
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the authorities of modern Soviet slave labor es- 
tablishments. The book is not worth $5.00. 


GARDENING IN NEW ORLEANS. The 
New Orleans Garden Society. 
$3.75 

A complete “know-how” book for gardeners 
in the New Orleans region compiled by the most 
successful gardeners in the area. Included are 
chapters on orchids, bulbs, and new zoysia lawn, 
camellias, azaleas, roses and flowering shrubs. 
With line drawings and diagrams. 


Robert Crager. 


GREEN POND. By Evan Brandon. Vanguard. 
$4.75 

This is Mr. Brandon’s first novel, set in a 
small North Carolina town. The author is a 
North Carolinian, living at Gastonia where he 
raises flowers. “Green Pond” is an exceedingly 
well written book, a study of a town from Civil 
War days to the present and told through the 
intimate lives of the two doctors Thornwell. Old 
Doc Thornwell, practicing medicine during the 
Civil War, built the family home at Catawba and 
sires numerous children, legitimate and other- 
wise. Victor Thornwell follows his father in the 
practice of medicine, establishing a fine modern 
hospital in Green Pond which has changed from 
a sleepy hamlet to a thriving industrial city. 
While the Thornwell’s are the characters who 
move through the pages of this long book, it is 
also the story of the North Bethel Presbyterian 
Church and the ever present struggle between 
good and evil, taking place in the church, in 
Green Pond and in the lives of the Thornwells. 

The continual struggle between good and evil 
is told through the lives of many individuals. 
Beautiful Jezebel Mathis, passionate and avari- 
cious, seeks greedily to own Dr. Victor Thorn- 
well but never succeeds. Jacob Thornwell be- 
comes the pastor of North Bethel Church but is 
broken in spirit by the jealousies and cliques 
within the church. While the author attempts 
to show that good must prevail over evil, too many 
of Green Pond’s people are evil and the author 
has concentrated too much of the evil within the 
life of North Bethel Church. The reader begins 
to feel that the church is the symbol of evil and 
that salvation must be found elsewhere 


THE WINGED SWORD. 
While. Morrow. $3.95 

Leslie White is a Virginian, living on a cattle 
farm where he raises Aberdeen-Angus breeding 
stock. He was the author of “Sir Rogue”, “The 
Highland Hawk” and “Lord Johnnie”. His 
latest book is a novel of medieval times and of 
a knight and a beautiful woman. 


By Leslie Turner 


Briefly Noted 


BACKWOODS AND BICARBONATE, By 
Dr. E. H. Abington. Vantage. $2.75 

The autobiography of an Arkansas country 
doctor from childhood on a cotton plantation to 
adult experiences as doctor, druggist and banker. 


HOOF BEATS TO HEAVEN. By Marjorie 
and Sydney Greenbie. Traversity Press, Penob- 
scot, Maine. $6.00 

A biography of Peter Cartwright, Methodist 
Circuit rider and leader of frontier camp meet- 
ings throughout the south and west. This is 


the first volume of a projected trilogy and covers 
the years 1783 to 1803. 


THE TEXAS PISTOL. By James Keene. 
» 7 


Random. $2.75 


A novel of settlers in the Big Bend country 
of the Republic of Texas in the 1840's. 


PAUL AS A LEADER. By Carl A. Collins, Jr. 
Exposition. $4.00 

The minister of the Liberty saptist Church, 
Appomattox, Virginia, portrays the work of the 
Apostle Paul in the early church. 


MAMA’S LITTLE RASCAL. By Edgar 
Exposition. $3.00 

A story of Slam Bang, North Carolina and 
the school-day adventures of two boys. 


Mozingo. 


THE SPANISH ARCHIVES OF THE GEN- 
ERAL LAND OFFICE 
tin, Texas. $20.00 


Lone Star Press, Aus- 
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HAMBROSE HANDY HARDWARE GUIDE. 
By Harry Ambrose. Naylor. $1.50 
A collection of cartoons for hardware dealers. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH. By Walter 
R. Bowie. Abingdon. $2.95 

Great events in the Christian Church from the 
days of Jesus to the present time. 


CALENDAR OF MARYLAND STATE PA- 
PERS. Hall of Records Commission. Annapolis. 
$3.00 

A collection of military documents for the pe- 
riod 1748-1825. 


POEMS AND ESSAYS. By John Crowe Ran- 
som. Vintage Books. 95¢ 
Edited and arranged by the author. 


PRAYERS FOR LIVING. By Hazel T. Wil- 
son. Abingdon. $2.95 

A collection of favorite prayers, arranged for 
the mornings and evenings of the month. With 
an introduction by Georgia Harkness. 


THE LONG MARCH. By Jane Barry. Apple- 
ton. $3.75 

A historical romance telling the story of Gen- 
eral Daniel Morgan of Virginia and his activities 
during the Revolution. 


DAUGHTER OF NAZARETH. By Florence 
M. Bauer. Broadman. $1.50 

A novel recounting the probable experiences 
of the mother of Jesus. 


THREE YEARS WITH GRANT. Recalled by 
Sylvanus Cadwallader. Knopf. $4.75 

The story of U. S. Grant as seen through the 
eyes of a War Correspondent who spent three 
vears with Grant. 


JOURNEY INTO DAWN. By Grace Noll 
Harper. $1.50 

A collection of sixty-three inspirational poems 
by the poet Laureate of Texas. 


Crowell 


MASTERY 


don. $1.75 


By Dr. E. Stanley Jones. Abing- 


The newest of Dr. Jones’ many inspirational 
books, with a reading for each day of the year. 


THE BOOK OF ACTS. By Frank Stagg. 
Broadman. $3.50 

Dr. Stagg is professor of New Testament at 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary. 


THE GLADESMAN. By 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50 


A novel set is the Florida Everglades. 


Delight Youngs. 


TEXAS IN THE CONFEDERACY. By Harry 
Henderson. Naylor. $3.00 

Accounts of the Civil War battles in which 
Texas units participated. 


THE SMILING REBEL. 
Doubleday. $3.95 

A novel based upon the life of Belle Boyd, the 
young southern girl who became a Confederate 
spy. 


By Harnett Kane. 


SO NEAR YET SO FAR. 
brough. Harper. $3.50 

Descriptions of Louisiana scenes and the ad- 
ventures of five ladies in the plantations and 
bayous. 


By Emily Kim- 


BIG WOODS. 
House. $3.95 

A collection of Faulkner’s hunting stories in- 
cluding “The Bear”, “The Old People”. “A Bear 
Hunt” and “Race at Morning”. 


3y William Faulkner. Random 


Unusual New Religious Book 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON 


ANNUAL. Edited by Dr. Charles Laymon. 
\bingdon. $2.95 

Considered its most important publishing proj- 
ect since “The Interpreter’s Bible”, this new Ab- 
ingdon book has many unique features. For each 
lesson of 1956, the Annual offers specific, and in 
many cases, new helps. It is first, an inter- 
denominational teaching guide, the contributors 
including Methodists, Baptists and Episcopalians. 





The lessons are divided by quarters: Luke's Story 
of Our Lord; Luke’s Story of the Early Church; 
Writings of Faith and Encouragement; Great 
Passages of the Bible. Each lesson includes the 
complete text in King James and Revised Stand- 
ard versions. An outstanding Bible scholar ex- 
plains special meanings in the passages not readily 
gained from the text alone. These commentaries 
include something about the writer, his life, cus- 
toms prevalent at the time. Another well known 
authority, Roy L. Smith, then makes an analysis 
of what the text means in terms of modern life. 
Finally there are teaching suggestions, a list of 
films and filmstrips which emphasize the subjects 
of each lesson, daily Bible readings, lists of ques- 
tions to ask, suggestions on planning future les- 
sons. 

“The International Lesson Annual” is without 
question the most complete series of Sunday 
School lessons ever published. It covers 448 
pages with 24 maps and drawings. Dr. Charles 
Laymon who edited the volume is one of Nash- 
ville’s best known religious leaders. He is editor 
of adult publications of the Methodist Church. 


From the University Presses 


WAH-TO-YAH 
By 
Press. 


AND THE 
Garrard. 
$2.00 

On September 1, 1846 Lewis H. Garrard, 
seventeen years old, left Westpoint Landing (now 
Kansas City) with a caravan bound for Bent’s 
Fort in the southeastern part of present-day Colo- 
rado. Garrard returns to his home in Cincinnati 
in 1847 after having taken part in various frontier 
activities including a punitive expedition against 
the Mexican and Indian killers of 
Charles Bent of Taos. 


TAOS TRAIL. 


Lewis University of Oklahoma 


Governor 


For a teen-ager, Mr. Garrard was an excellent 
reporter, viewing the wonders of the frontier with 
all the zest of a city boy visiting the wilds for 
the first time. The leader of the expedition of 
which Garrard was a part was the well-known 
frontiersman Ceran St. Vrain. Garrard spent 
two months at Fort Bent, during which he ob- 
served the life of the Cheyenne Indians. In 1847 
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he took part in the expedition to avenge the death 
of Governor Bent. The avengers arrived on the 
scene after major avenging had been completed 
but Garrard reports faithfully and sympathetically 
on the trial and execution of Mexicans who sup- 
posedly had a part in the affair. 


Young Garrard reports everything he saw 
along the route. His best reporting however is 
that in which he recounts the way of life of the 
Indians. He spent much time with the Cheyenne 
Indians, taking part in their games and councils. 
His writing at times was expressive and beau- 
tiful. Reporting on one of his first visits to the 
Cheyennes, Garrard wrote, “Their dusky faces, 
viewed in the yellow blaze, together with the un- 
intelligible jargon, filled me with new and strange 
thoughts; and, when the old crones swung the 
seething black pot of meat from the fire of dried 
sticks, I could not but think of the gypsy tribes, 
who possess many traits resembling theirs, and 
who, in common with them, have an unconquer- 
able love for roaming.” 

Garrard was interested in the Indians and 
learned much about them, reporting faithfully 
on what he termed Indian “peculiarities”. While 
interested in the Indians and somewhat sympa- 
thetic towards them, the young reporter could 
see little hope for civilizing the tribes. He com- 
mented, “And it appears that all Christian efforts, 
with extremely few exceptions, instead of human- 
izing and rendering their homes peaceful and 
themselves industrious, are so much waste of val- 
uable lives and time’.’ 


““Wah-to-yah” was first published in 1850. It 
remains to this day a fresh and vivid account, by 
an impressionable and articulable youngster, of 
stirring frontier days. This book is Volume 5 
of the University of Oklahoma Press’ Western 
Frontier Library. 
short introduction 


A. B. Guthrie, Jr. provides a 


GREENSBORO, NORTH 
County Seat of Guilford. 
nett. 


CAROLINA: the 
3y Ethel Stephens Ar- 
$6.00 
Written under the direction of Walter Clinton 
Jackson, this book provides a complete history 
of Greensboro, North Carolina. The growth and 
development of the city is traced from the very 


Univ. of North Carolina Press 
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earliest days when Guilford County was wilder- 
ness country. Every phase of life receives at- 
tention and the book provides a very complete 
biography of a city. 


WE POINTED THEM NORTH. By E. C. 
Abbott and Helena H. Smith. University of 
Oklahoma Press. $3.75 

E. C. Abbott, known throughout the West as 
“Teddy Blue”, was one of the best known cow- 
hands and trail riders of the range. His life 
story, subtitled Recollections of a Cowpuncher, 
was first published in 1939. The story is told in 
the first person, but written by Helena Hunting- 
don Smith who is a free-lance writer specializing 
in Western Americana. 

Teddy Blue’s story is one of the best written 
on the cowboy life and after reading it one can 
begin to understand the term “Wild West”. For 
the life of the range riders was wild indeed. It 
was not unusual to ride a herd of several thou- 
sand cattle for hundreds of miles, or to spend 
weeks of loneliness with the cattle on some iso- 
lated range. But the real wildness took place 
when the riders went to town, to such outposts 
as Miles City, Montana. Teddy Blue recounts 
the wild doings with gusto. There were always 
the scores of women who followed the cowboys ; 
there were gamblers, crooks, buffalo hunters, 
renegade Indians. The cowboys took over when 
they arrived in town and that included all the 
women. The life of the cowboys was openly im- 
moral, yet colored with a strange chivalry. Many 
of the cowpunchers eventually married the camp 
followers because there was so little choice. 

Teddy Blue writes also of frontier justice. The 
cowboys looked down on cattle thieves, gamblers 
and buffalo hunters in that order. For the 
gamblers and buffalo hunters they had nothing but 
contempt. The latter were considered to be the 
dirtiest men on the frontier. But the cattle thieves 
were handled in cleanup drives, without benefit 
of warrant or trial. Many were strung up where 
caught, then buried in shallow graves as a further 
lesson to others of their breed. 

E. C. Abbott was born in England but emi- 
grated to Texas. In 1883 he went to Montana 
with a herd of Texas cattle. The rest.of his life 








was spent in the vast cattle drives that took place 
from Texas through Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming 
and Montana. Abbott died in 1939, a few days 
after “We Pointed Them North” was first pub- 
lished. 


ACADIAN FOLK SONGS. By Irene Therese 
Whitfield. Louisiana State University Press. 


$1.00 


A collection of Cajun-French folk songs, with 
explanations on the background of various songs. 


THE WILDERNESS ROAD. By Robert L. 
Kincaid. Lincoln Memorial University Press. 
Harrogate, Tenn. $4.00 

Dr. Kincaid is the President of Loncoln Memo- 
rial University and has studied the history of the 
wilderness Road for thirty-five years. This is a 
new edition with many illustrations. The book 
portrays the drama of the white colonizers push- 
ing across the mountains from Virginia into Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Beginning with Abraham 
Wood, first lord of the frontier, Dr. Kincaid traces 
the history of the Long Hunters, tells the story 
of Daniel Boone, Izasc Shelby and George Rogers 
Clark. He continues the story of Wilderness 
Road through the Civil War and into the present 
day of spectacular industrial development in the 
region traversed by the Road. 


LOUISIANA BIRDS. By George Lowery, Jr. 
Louisiana State University Press. $5.00 

This book was mentioned briefly in the October 
issue of the SOUTHERN OBSERVER but it is a book 
worth more than casual attention. ‘Louisiana 
Birds” is a new kind of bird book, a guide to 
the sport and science of bird study, written from 
the regional point of view. The book has special 
charm because it is written in an informal, nar- 
rative fashion. Every species of bird found in 
the state is discussed in a separate account. 
Special sections deal with “Attracting Birds”, 
“Migration”, “Feathers, Plumage and Moult”, 
“Economic Value of Birds”. There are excellent 
illustrations throughout including color plates. 

Lying across the Mississippi Flyway, a major 
migration route for birds, Louisiana has recorded 
most of the species that are found in the South. 
The book. is therefore valuable throughout the 











region. The comprehensive treatment makes this 
much more than a bird book. It is a conserva- 
tion text, a wonderful reference book on the 
natural history of the deep South. 

Dr. George Lowery is Professor of Zoology 
and Director of the Museum of Natural History 
at Louisiana State University. He is one of 
the nation’s leading ornithologists and has writ- 
ten many scientific papers on birds and mammals. 





Among Other Books 


THE SECOND MIRACLE. By Peter Greave. 
Holt. $3.00 

During recent years the theme of the modern 
leper has been explored from time to time. But 
“The Second Miracle” is by far the best book 
this reviewer has ever read on the subject. It 
is a book of tremendous power, truly an inspira- 
tion to read. Peter Greave, was a footloose young 
Englishman, in India when he discovered that he 
had contracted leprosy. For years he concealed 
the disease, being treated by an Indian doctor who 
came in secret to Greave’s living quarters. But 
the time comes when Peter realizes that he cannot 
conceal his condition much longer. He has lost 
hope and faith, is a spiritual as well as a physical 
wreck when he finds his way to a leper home in 
England. 

At first the home is merely the end of the 
road, a place to die. But slowly as Peter Greave 
comes under the influence of the Anglican Sisters, 
he takes interest in life again. He writes of the 
daily life in the Leper Home, of the other patients, 
the Sisters. There are tremendously powerful 
passages, intimate glimpses into the souls of men 
and women suffering from one of the least under- 
stood diseases. Under the ministrations of ex- 
pert doctors utilizing the new drugs which can 
cure leprosy, Peter slowly regains his health 

A new and unexpected crisis occurs when he 
is told that he is about to be completely cured. 
Suddenly the thing Peter had dreamed of be- 
came unbearable. After the life of security in 
the home he could not face the outside world 
again. But for Peter Greave the second miracle 
suddenly occurred as he watched several young 
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novice sisters being dedicated for service in Africa. 
In a powerfully written passage Peter finds him- 
self and God. In his words, “But I saw now 
that God had taken everything I valued from me 
—so that I believed I had been struck down never 
to recover—in order that He might lead me off 
my own chosen track into dark and dangerous 
country, and there give me all the things I had 
sought in vain along paths of my own choosing.” 

Peter Greave now lives happily with his wife 
in an English town. He has become a writer 
and plans to pursue a literary career. 


MANDARIN RED. By James Cameron. Rine- 
hart. $3.50 

This book should take the prize as the most 
misrepresented book of the year and also as one 
of the most dishonest books yet written on the 
Chinese communists. The book’s jacket features 
a quote by John Fischer, Editor-in-Chief of Har- 
per’s magazine: “All the facts are there, appre- 
hended with such wisdom and humor that the 
reader cares about them in a personal way for 
the first time.” Edward Weeks of the Atlantic 
Monthly is quoted “This is a remarkably fair 
and penetrating survey of Red China.” Else- 
where Mr. Cameron is praised for his depth of 
understanding of the Chinese and their history. 

But anyone who has ever lived in China will 
immediately recognize Mr. Cameron’s many de- 
ficiencies. His knowledge of Chinese history is 
sketchy at best. He has not taken the trouble 
to understand China’s recent past. His account 
is filled with statements that are either incorrect 
or at wide variance with the reports of thousands 
of other observers. 
stance that “ 


Mr. Cameron states for in- 
. the Revolution in China has 
produced 2 nation more united and, as far as 
one could see, happier than ever before, and that 
by every recognizable evidence, they were, as they 
endlessly claimed, peace loving.” Just how does 
Mr. Cameron come to the conclusion that Red 
China is united and happy? The Communist 
Government press carries endless accounts of 


“bandit suppression campaigns,” lists thousands 
of “dissident elements” killed every month. Does 
this portray a united nation? For years Chinese 
refugees have streamed into Hong Kong, telling 
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stories of unbelievable horror. Are these broken 
bodies and souls to be considered happy? Mr. 
Cameron waxes lyrical about these happy Chinese, 
well fed, spontaneously singing and dancing for 
joy. Yet within the past year there have been 
innumerable reports from Red China of starvation, 
of thousands of peasants being reduced to eat- 
ing bark and roots. 

Mr. Cameron has not even been able to get 
his basic facts straight. Writing of the Chinese 
language he states “So the Chinese can have no 
interrogative sound, no positive or negative in- 
tonations, no aggressive, no affectionate, no ca 
joling or ironic; no nuances can be imposed on 
a language that has no spelling, only sounds.” 
What utter nonsense! 

In a chapter devoted to land reform, the author 
recounts the story of a Chinese farmer who 
describes the brutal life under Chiang Kai-shek. 
The farmer had to give seventy-five per cent of his 
yield in rent, another ten per cent in taxes, an 
other two per cent for various local levies. The 
poor farmers were always hungry, they had to 
cat grass to keep alive. 

After quoting the communist farmer Mr. 
Cameron (who was not in China under the 
Nationalists) states very simply, “The harrow- 
ing tale was only too true... .”. How, if this 
be so, does the author explain the fact that thou- 
sands of peasants have been executed because 
they refused to cooperate with the land-reformers ? 
How does he explain the fact that the Communist 
government itself moans over the fact that peas- 
ants will not cooperate? Mr. Cameron of course 
does not mention at all the fact that what land 
reform that has been accomplished has been don 
so by executing several million people, some of 
whom were “land lords” to the extent of thre« 
acres. 

It is very obvious that Mr. Cameron went to 
Red China prejudiced in favor of the Communists 
It is equally obvious that he has reported those 
few surface facts which help build his case. It 
is not clear however, why a respected publish- 
ing house like Rinehart should be willing to pub- 
lish such a book on a vitally important subject 


THE DEER PARK. By Norman Mailer. Put- 
nam. $4.00 


Mr. Mailer’s “The Naked and the Dead” was 
a best-selling war novel. His newest book has 
received considerable attention because his original 
publisher and several others as well, refused to 
touch it. It is possible that Putnam will regret 
that it became involved in “The Deer Park.” The 
jacket describes the book’s narrator and one of 
its principle characters as “perhaps the spokes- 
man of the new generation.” If this be so, the 
new generation had better be skipped. “The Deer 
Park” can best be described as a confused collec- 
tion of seductions, perversions and generally 
offensive characters. 


THE ANGRY HILLS. By Leon Uris. Random 
House. $3.00 

Leon Uris’ “Battle Cry,” a story of the U.S. 
Marines, has sold a million and a half copies in 
the United States and has been published in 
fourteen languages. His new book is entirely 
different, not as well written perhaps, and in 
spite of the title not as angry and brutal a book. 

Mike Morrison, an American writer, is in 
Greece in 1941, at the time when the British 
armies are being driven into the sea and the 
country overrun by Nazis. Mike becomes in- 
volved in smuggling out a list of Greek patriots. 
With the Gestapo on his trail, he is chased all 
over the country, meets several lovely Greek girls, 
finally escaping on a British submarine with one 
of the girls. There is adventure and intrigue 
aplenty in “The Angry Hills” but at times the 
action is far-fetched and strained. It seems most 
unlikely to this reviewer that any man, sought 
by the Gestapo, would take time to get drunk 
when the chase becomes most dangerous. And 
the story is not enhanced by the unnecessary 
amatory sidelights that are thrown in from time 
to time. 





Among the New Juveniles 


For the Very Young 


MRS. PERRYWINKLE’S PETS. By Jane 
Thayer. Morrow. $2.00 
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For ages 4 to 8, a story of a big black cat, a 
tiger cat and a beagle who all live with Mrs. 
Perrywinkle. 
ing troubles and problems with her pets. 
illustrations by Paul Galdone. 


Mrs. Perrywinkle has some amus- 
With 


CHAGA. 
$2.50 


A beautifully illustrated story of Chaga, the 


By Will and Nicholas. Harcourt. 


elephant who suddenly became as small as a rab 
bit. 
after his experience he is a friend to the small 
and the weak. 


Chaga becomes big and strong again but 


LUCKY YOU. 
$2.25 

An easy-to-read book for ages 5 to 8, interest- 
ing the child in the world about him. By compar- 
ing a modern child with Ugh, the cave boy, the 
author shows how lucky we are to live in com- 


By Monro Leaf. Lippincott 


fort with such things as telephones, radios, the 


doctor to cure sick children. With simple, amus- 


ing illustrations by the author. 


SAMMY SEAL 
Catherine Barr. 


OF 
Oxford. 


THE 
$2.00 


A picture book of Sammy 


CIRCUS 


For ages 3 to 6. 
the seal who was very sad because he couldn't 
do tricks like the other seals. With the help of 
Joey the Clown, Sammy learns some tricks and 
becomes a success. The pictures are very large 
and should interest small children 
PATSY’S PET. By Charlotte Steiner. Double- 
day. $1.50 


For ages 3 to 6. A book in verse and pictures 
of the pets Patsy could not have and of the one 
she finally did get. 


of Popular Picture books by Charlotte Steiner 


This is one of a large series 


ROGER ANI 
Doubleday. $ 


THE FOX. By Lavinia Davis 


J 
2.75 


Seven-year-old Roger wanted very much to see 
a fox. But he had a great deal of trouble until 
on his seventh birthday he got a pair of skis 
This gave him an idea and he managed to see 
the fox. The book is beautifully illustrated and 
should be of interest to children up to age 10. 
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BLAZE AND THUNDERBOLT. 
Anderson. Macmillan. $2.50 

A beautifully illustrated horse book for ages 
6 to 8. 
with a beautiful 


By C. W. 


Billy and his pony Blaze make friends 
wild horse. The drawings by 


the author are authentic and beautiful 
THE 
Lippincott 


BABY HOUSE 
$2.00 


For ages 3 to 6, a book of simple text and fine 


By Norma Simon. 


illustrations, telling of a house full of babies- 
human, dogs and cats. 


HERE WE GO 
cott. $2.00 


For ages 4 to 8, a book describing a typical day 


By Virginia Ormsby. Lippin- 


at school including the trip trom home, salute to 
the flag, study and play time. 


CRUNCH 
Kessler. 


For children of pre-school age, a book all about 
food. 


CRUNCH. By 
$1.50 


Ethel and Leonard 
Doubleday. 


A little boy goes to the supermarket with 
his mother, rides in a cart and helps pick out the 
food. 


THE BOATS ON THE RIVER. Story by 
Marjorie Flack; pictures by Jay Hyde Barnum. 
Viking. $2.50 

For ages 6 to 9, a big picture book about the 
busy Hudson River and the varied life of and 
around the river. 


For Ages 7 to 10 
FLYING HORSESHOE 
Viking. $2.75 
A story of amazing adventures at a magic ranch 
in the west 


RANCH. By Stella 


Sanders 


Flying Horseshoe Ranch is a place 
one can get only at certain times, from certain 
places and when in the right mood. Steve gets 


there and has quite a time This is Stella 


Sanders’ first book. 


POGO'S OIL 
$1.75 
With This 


book is one of a series written and illustrated by 


WELL. By Jo Norling. Holt 


illustrations by Ernest Norling. 
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the Norlings and dealing with social studies. 
“Pogo’s Oil Well” is the story of petroleum, told 
through the eyes of John and his dog Pogo, who 
watch all phrases of oil well drilling in a California 
oil field. 


FAR INTO THE NIGHT. A Story of Bali. 
Story and pictures by Claire and George Louden. 
Scribner's. $2.50 

A magnificently illustrated story of the island 
of Bali in the East Indies. In text and picture 
the young reader learns how the people of Bali 
live, what they do, what they play. A most at- 
tractive book, one of the best this reviewer has 
seen on far-away places. 


THE COLUMBUS STORY. By Alice Dal- 


gliesh. Scribner’s. $2.75 


This book, suitable for ages 6 to 10, is planned 
for reading aloud and highlights the adventures 
of Columbus from the time of his boyhood to 
the triumphant voyages of discovery. With beau- 


tiful illustrations in color by Leo Politi. 


DIGBY THE ONLY DOG. By Ruth and 


Latrobe Carroll. Oxford. $2.75 


Digby was the only dog on an island. But 
Digby, who was owned by the captain of the 
ferryboat had a big problem. He had been 
brought up by cats and didn’t know how to act 
like a dog. Digby’s problem is solved in an 
amusing manner. The book is richly illustrated 


by Ruth Carroll 


LITTLE TIM AND THE BRAVE SEA CAP 
TAIN. By Edward Ardizone. Oxford. $2.50 

A reprint of a book appearing in 1935. Tim 
has some high adventure on shipboard. The pic- 
tures are especially good, capturing the life on a 
ship in all its phases. 


HINKELDINKL. 
$2.25 


By Frank Jupo. Macmillan. 


The author has adapted an old German folk 
story into a delightful full color picture book. 
All the men of the town of Hinkeldinkl become 
fools with topsy-turvy results. 


For Ages 8 to 12 


KEY OF GOLD. By Cora Cheney. Holt. 
$2.25 


Cora Cheney was born and brought up in 
northern Alabama but now calls Coconut Grove, 
Florida, home. She is the author of “Skelton 
Cave” and “Plantation Doll’, both books with 
a southern setting. “Key of Gold” is the story 
of a little boy who begins to recover from an 
attack of polio. His family takes him to Florida 
where they live on Dora Key. Edward learns 
about pirates and dreams of sunken treasures. 


A WISH FOR LUTIE. 


thorne. 


By Dorothy Haw- 
Longmans. $2.50 

Lutie Rollins doesn’t like living in Texas. And 
one day she gets lost going to the spring for 
water. She loses her doll and to make matters 
worse, the family seems to have forgotten her 
birthday. But happiness comes with a new doll 
and an interesting discovery. With drawings by 
Kathleen Voute. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, His Life. 
By Catherine Peare. Holt. $2.25 

A new biography of the Scottish poet and 
author that will be interesting reading for chil- 
dren. 


MIDNIGHT ALARM. By F. E. 
Holt. $2.75 


Rechnitzer. 


A story of the big city and the adventures of 
thirteen-year-old Neil Lauren who gets to know 
the fire fighters of Engine Company 21, runs er- 
rands and carries messages for them and even 
helps track down a dangerous fire bug. 


LITTLE TURKEY. By Lester Rowntree. V1- 
king. $2.50 

A story of the California Sierra country and 
a small boy and his growing up. 


THE RABBIT’S UMBRELLA. 
Viking. $2.75 


A strange assortment of people live under the 


By George 
Plimpton 


rabbit's umbrella and with strange happenings 
taking place. 





FUN WITH VENTRILOQUISM. By Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer. Garden City. $1.50 

Written in simple language and with many 
illustrations, this little book tells all the young 
reader needs to know about the art of ventrilo- 
quism. There are easy directions on how to ac- 
quire the ventriloquial voice, on proper methods 
of breathing. Various kinds of puppets and dum- 
mies used by professional ventriloquists are 
described in the text and in drawings. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF AUTOMOBILES and 
THE FIRST BOOK OF GLASS are two new 
books in the successful series published by Frank- 
lin Watts and selling at $1.95. The first title 
is by Jeanne Bendick and the second by Sam 
and Beryl Epstein. Both books are profusely 
illustrated in the First Book style. The text 
provides a tremendous amount of easily under- 
stood information. The book on automobiles in- 
cludes directions on building soap box cars 


BIG LITTLE ISLAND. 
Viking. $2.75 

The story of a fourteen-year-old Italian war 
orphan who comes to America and settles in 
New York. At first Lorenzo is not too happy 
in the big city. 
activities and adventures. 
author. 


By Valenti Angelo. 


But he finds himself in many 
Illustrated by the 


COPYDOG IN INDIA. By Stringfellow Barr 
Viking. $2.75 

A rollicking adventure story of Copydog, a dog 
who decides to get educated. She goes to India 
and learns to talk. In India Copydog becomes 
educated, faces hardships and meets some strange 
animals. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Stringfel- 
low Barr has written many books but this 
is his first juvenile. He teaches at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


CAT HOTEL. By Siddie Joe Johnson. Long- 
mans. $2.50 


Young Ted is presented with a crisis when his 


parents decide to go to South America for a 
year. The problem is Butch, the cat. What to 
do with Butch while the family is away? With 
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the help of the preacher and a photographer, the 
problem of Ted and Butch is solved. Both stay 
behind while Ted’s parents go away. They live 
in a fascinating cat hotel for the year and be- 
come quite a team. The author is a native Texan 
and head of the Children’s Department of the 
Dallas Public Library. 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST. By 
Harold McCracken. Garden City. $2.00 

Beginning with Daniel Boone, this is a beauti- 
fully written and illustrated history of the open- 
ing of the West. The adventures of Boone, Kit 
Carson and Zeb Pike are told in fascinating 
manner. Illustrations in black and white and 
full color. This is one of the finest books this 
reviewer has seen, unusually low-priced consider- 
ing size and format. 


THE THREE KINGS OF SABA. 
Lippincott. $2.50 

The story of the Three Kings who went to 
Bethlehem at the time of Jesus’ birth, told in an 


By Alf 


E-vers. 


unusual manner with illustrations by Helen Sew- 
ell. A book that will make a fine present at 
Christmas time 


DINOSAURS. By Herbert Zim. 
$2.00 


Mr. Zim, Professor of Education at the Uni- 


Morrow. 


versity of Illinois writes an account of the Age 
of Reptiles that will fascinate boys and girls. 
Every page is illustrated with excellent drawings 
by James Irving. Filled with interesting and 
little-known facts about the various strange 
creatures that lived during the Age of Reptiles. 


A CROWN FOR CARLY 
Hubbard. Macmillan. $2.75 


Carly’s cousin becomes a nun and also be- 


By Margaret Ann 


comes Carly’s teacher at a parochial school. This 
produces a conflict in Carly who wants to be a 
saintly Sister someday but who also has an ir- 
resistible urge toward adventure. An appealing 
story that will be of particular interest to those 
of Catholic faith 


MICHEL OF SWITZERLAND. By Peter 
Buckley. Franklin Watts. $3.50 
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This is the third in the Watts’ Around the 
World Today series in which life in foreign lands 
is told through the daily activities of an individual. 
Beautifully illustrated with photographs. 


For Ages 12 and Up 


WHERE THE CONDOR NESTS. 
Daugherty. Viking. $2.50 

This is an exciting adventure book filled with 
worthwhile facts about archaeology. The scene 
is Peru where young Peter Winkler takes part 
in a supposed archaeological expedition into Inca 
country. But Peter finds himself involved in an 
illegal search for Inca gold. In addition to details 
about archaeology, the book is filled with facts 
about photography. With black and white il- 
lustrations by the author. 


3y Charles 


WELCOME CHRISTMAS. By Anne Thaxter 
Eaton. Viking. $2.50 

Suitable for all ages, this is a collection of 
poems for Christmas. Some of the poems and 
carols are new, some are very old. Illustrated by 
Valenti Angelo. 


AGAINST THE WIND. By Harriett Carr. 
Macmillan. $2.75 


A worthwhile story of pioneering in North 
Dakota in 1900 
homestead but Mr. Osborne is ill. 


The Osborne family has a new 
17-year-old 





Dan must be man of the family. The hardships 
of the homesteader’s life is vividly told but with 
a background of adventure. 


THE MAGICIAN’S NEPHEW. By C. S. 
Lewis. Macmillan. $2.75 

Intended for ages 10 to 14, this book will prob- 
ably interest boys and girls of more advanced 
age. It is one of the several Lewis books about 
The Narnian Adventures. Digary and Polly go 
back to the dawn of Narnian time when the Beasts 
first talked. 
doings. 


With witches and other strange 


THE RUGGED DOZEN. By Adele De Leeuw. 
Macmillan. $2.75 

The girl scouts at Brookhaven High School 
decide they would like to go to Europe. So they 
begin to raise money for their ambitious project. 
The girls have a hard time convincing their par- 
ents that they are serious. How the girls manage 
to make their dreams come true provides a 
story that will entertain boys and girls from ages 
10 and up. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. By Shirley 
Graham. Messner. $2.95 

An inspiring story of the modern Moses who 
helped lead his people out of bondage. Shirley 
Jackson is widely known as the biographer of 
distinguished Negroes. 




















A 


MAGIC 


CARPET 


TO THE 


WONDERLAND 


OF READING 


528 pages of pure delight 
for all the family 


The Illustrated Treasury of 
Children's Literature $4.95 


Here are the most precious treasures of children’s literature in one 
superb volume . . . hundreds of childhood’s most beloved storytime friends will 
be found in The Treasury’s richly illustrated pages. 

Represented are the greatest children’s authors in our literature—from 
Charles Dickens, Alfred Lord Tennyson and Louisa May Alcott to Eric Knight, 
Mary O’Hara and Marguerite Henry. For four years, the editors studied the 
world’s great children’s books, and present here the most precious treasures they 
found. 


SO MUCH 
THAT IS WONDERFUL 
44 Fairy Tales 
49 Famous Stores 
550 Illustrations 


165 Authors and Illustrators 
250 Famous Works 


GROSSETT & DUNLAP, INC. 


1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 






































Peace at Bowling Green 


By ALFRED LELAND CRABB 


The tale begins in the spring of 1803. 
Jacob Skiles, his wife and is tombgeer- 
old son are oes at the Kentucky set- 
tlement named Bowling Green. The long, 
weary journey from Virginia is over. They 
have reached their home. 

The tale draws to a close sixty-two years 
later. Jacob Skiles’ granddaughter, Jane 
Shobe (widowed when her husband was 
killed at Fort Donelson), with her three- 
year-old son, is driving to the home to 
which her husband took her as a bride. 
There she must begin life over. 


Much has ha in these six dec- 
ades. Bowling Green has grown from an 
outpost to a town of substance and cul- 
ture, though a cruel war has left both 
badly strained. 

The North Carolina and Virginia 

Scotch-Irish ‘who settled the town were 

canny settlers and citizens. Their chief 

need was 0 — to buy and sell. 

Skiles dreamed of the day when a steamboat sna there. The steamboat 


came, largely through his efforts. The railroad followed. Hopes were bright. 
This brightness was only the prelude to war. 


The war brought a sharp division through the whole section. South Kentucky 
contributed more soldiers to the Confederate than to the Union armies, but 
enough joined the Federal forces to make it a civil war indeed. The resulting 
tension is a basic part of the tale. 

Along with the Skiles family, Peace at Bowling Green introduces some colorful 
characters, fictional and historical, from Bill Willie Blewett to Andrew Jackson. 
It is the story of a town passing through all the normal vicissitudes en the way 


to maturity, the story of people working to maintain their traditions yet search- 
ing for new paths to add to old trails. 


Jane Shobe and her son, on their way home, drive through the fading shadows 
of the old South, not through the dar of oncoming night. When they see 
the house, a light is shining in the window. 


The book may be ordered from Tennessee Book Company, Nashville. List $3.75. 
Published September 27 by 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 











